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From the Editors 


ELECTIONS ARE A blessing and a tempta- 
tion. It's a blessing that ordinary citizens can 
pick candidates—and also get a hearing, in 
between elections, from officials who know 
that their two- or four-year citizen audit is 
coming again soon. But elections are also 
a temptation: a temptation to the mistaken 
belief that partisan, electoral politics is the 
only or best way to effect social change; a 
temptation to candidates’ campaign machin- 
ery to spew divisive, reality-challenged 
rhetoric; and a temptation to everyone to 
become cynical or passive, disillusioned not 
only by campaign vitriol but also by the bro- 
ken campaign-finance system. 

Followers of Jesus know that we are 
called to be as innocent as doves and as wise 


as the highest-paid political 
consultant. Disrupting the pre- 
packaged narrative presented by 
both political parties, the gos- 
pel of Christ reminds us what it 
means to be human and tells us 
about the profligate generosity of 
God. This issue’s cover story and 
voter-guide foldout offer seeds 
to help you prayerfully consider 
your vote—and contribute to a national con- 
versation about the values of human dignity, 
the warp and woof of our social fabric, and 
the most effective ways to advance a vision 
of democracy where the poor aren't cast by 
the wayside. 

We also invite you to counter cynicism by 


turning your mind to other parts 
of the real, big picture: the quiet 
Boston priest, Deborah Little, 
who helped start a worldwide 
movement of churches-with- 
out-walls where the homeless 
worship. The faith communi- 
ties standing on street corners 
in Philadelphia and other cities, 
inviting gun shops to stop sell- 
ing to “straw buyers” who pass weapons on 
to criminals. The wise church elder, Eugene 
Peterson, who doesn't let a gift for storytell- 
ing get in the way of his charism for listening. 
The Good News cycle, unlike that of media 
talking heads, comes to us as an ever-new 
story. 


Letters 


UPLIFT VS. ESCAPISM 

Regarding Nicole Baker Fulgham’s “Beyond 
‘Superman” (September-October 2012): Asa 
public school parent advocate, I have a front- 
row seat to many suggested educational 
“reforms.” The only strategy with strong, 
long-term research support is embodied in 
Fulgham’s heartfelt recommendation that all 
stakeholders have a stronger, more meaning- 
ful voice in school decision-making. 

School closures disrupt and fragment 
communities. Replacing struggling neigh- 
borhood schools with charter schools 
leaves too many children behind; we have 
documented the punitive, often financially 
burdensome discipline and push-out poli- 
cies of some of the most heavily promoted 
charter schools. 

We need to do better than provide selec- 
tive escape routes for some students—we 
need to focus on strategies that will raise 
up schools for all children: more meaning- 
ful parent involvement, lower class size, safe 
environments, curriculum beyond standard- 
ized testing, and better support for teachers. 

Julie Woestehoff 
Chicago, Illinois 


LOCATION, LOCATION, LOCATION 

In “Beyond “Superman,” could it be that the 
current system in many states of funding 
schools with local real-estate taxes is a way of 
keeping people where they are at? Schools in 


poor neighborhoods are going to be funded 


“Thanks for Joan Chittister’s brilliant analysis of the 
‘hostile takeover’ of the Leadership Conference of 
Women Religious. | am proud to be a Catholic woman 
cheering our sisters on.” —Marian Fredal, Madison, Wisconsin 


less than those in upscale neighborhoods. 
Ron Lewellen 
Newville, Pennsylvania 


CREATION CARE VS. ESCAPISM 
Regarding Bill McKibben’s piece decrying 
the reluctance of church pastors and lead- 
ers to speak out for the environment (“Big 
Brain. Big Heart?” August 2012), reminding 
us that we have been appointed the keep- 
ers and dressers of same—could it be that 
most of these leaders are awaiting the so- 
called “rapture”? From this view, there is no 
point in protecting the environment, since 
Christians will be gone and what happens 
to the rest doesn't matter. 
Elizabeth DuPont 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


OUT OF LINE WITH JESUS? 

I was extremely disappointed in your 
“Changes in Attitude” article treating gay 
lifestyle issues (by Jeannie Choi, July 2012). 
The writer uncritically reflects the ethics 
of the sexual revolution and all the secular 


dogma that props up its individualistic hedo- 
nism. Since when was righteousness decided 
by majority vote, or by the fact that those 
deciding were younger? 

It is hard to overstate how grossly out of 
line with Jesus’ teaching, and the teaching 
of the New Testament, this favoring of the 
LGBT line is. I would have wished Sojourners 
would be able to understand that—just as 
with other matters of social ethics talked 
about on your pages—to follow God’s ways 
is ultimately liberating and wholesome for 
society, even though people may regard 
them as too limiting at first. The ideology 
of Soulforce and other LGBT groups is not 
only anti-Christian but destructive to human 
personhood in every way: emotionally, spir- 
itually, and physically. 

Terence Paige 
Houghton, New York 


Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010 or letters@sojo. 
net. Include your name, city, and state. Letters 
may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Racial Politics 


RACE WAS THE issue that changed 
the direction of my life. Growing up 
in Detroit in the early 1960s, the 
realities of white racism upended 
the world and church that I lived in. 

What I saw and heard as a teen- 
ager painfully showed me that 
something was terribly wrong with 
my country and my religion. Trying 
to confront it got me virtually 
kicked out of my childhood church, 
led me into the civil rights and stu- 
dent movements, introduced me to 
the black churches, and set me on a 
path that would eventually bring me 
back to the good news of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ—which calls for 
social, racial, and economic justice. 
The historical tragedy, the “original 


It is contrary to Christian values 
to use attacks on welfare to win 
white votes. 


sin,” of white racism in the United 
States is still a fundamental starting 
point to how I see the world. 

So when I look at this election 
involving the first African-American 
president in U.S. history, I can’t help 
but go back to the critical questions 
of race. Let me be clear: To disagree 
with policies of President Obama 
and his administration is not rac- 
ist. Agreements and disagreements 
are just that, and should not be cor- 
related to race. And regardless of 
how we vote, we should all appreci- 
ate the fact that the role model of the 
Obama family living in the White 
House has convinced millions of 
young black men and women, and 
youth of all races—many for the first 
time—that they are really a part of 
this country and that they too could 
someday be president of the United 
States. 

But I am concerned about how 
race has again distorted our politics. 


I want to speak directly to what 
those racial politics are and how 
people of faith should call them out 
and oppose them, no matter how we 
vote or what we think of the policies 
of the president. 

I am referring, in particular, to 
efforts that cast Barack Obama as 
“the other.” The contention of the 
“birthers” that the president wasn’t 
born in America and doesn't have 
a birth certificate, or of those who 
suggest he isn’t a real American, 
and those who charge that he isn’t 
really a Christian but is secretly a 
Muslim—all these are racial mes- 
sages. They should be confronted 
by people of faith, regardless of 
our political views and no mat- 
ter how we will vote. Of course, 
there is nothing wrong with being 
a Muslim, but Barack Obama 
is unquestionably a committed 
Christian, and other Christians 
need to treat him as a brother in 
Christ whether they agree or dis- 
agree with his policy decisions. 

Many of the attacks on welfare 
or “the food stamp president” are 
deliberately aimed at white work- 
ing-class voters, insinuating that 
their tax money is being spent 
on people who are lazy, irrespon- 
sible, and racially different from 
them. The racial attacks that Ronald 
Reagan invoked against alleged “wel- 
fare queens” have returned with new 
ads that accuse President Obama of 
“dropping work requirements” of 
welfare reform. That the ads are false 
doesn’t seem to be a problem for 
those running them. But we need to 
make sure that all the talk about wel- 
fare is not part of a deliberate racial 
strategy of dividing Americans from 
one another. 

We should all agree that we need 
a reliable safety net to help those 
who can't make it on their own; and 
we need targeted investments and 
programs that help people find the 
opportunity to lift their families out 


of poverty. Of course, we should 
make sure those efforts work effec- 
tively to increase opportunity and 
not dependency. But it is irresponsi- 
ble and contrary to Christian values 
to use attacks on welfare, and on 
people who receive any government 
assistance, as part ofa racially based 
strategy to win white votes. 

I disagreed with many of the 
policies of 2008 Republican presi- 
dential candidate John McCain, but 
I respected his clear commitment 
not to use race or racial politics in 
his campaign against Barack Obama. 

This year, I have appreciated 
those Republican officials and con- 
servative commentators who have 
called for a “big tent” Republican 
party that is open to an ethnically 
changing America. In particular, 
I have heard some conservative 
voices make the effort to criticize 
the anti-immigrant messages in this 
campaign, particularly those aimed 
at the millions of undocumented 
people, of whom a large majority are 
Latinos, suggesting that they are not 
welcome in the U.S.—a message that 
is also often full of racial implica- 
tions. Those same voices applauded 
the more-diverse group of speakers 
at their convention and lamented 
that the GOP convention floor was 
still overwhelmingly white and male. 

Diversity in our politics is a value 
that Christians on all sides of the 
spectrum should support. In partic- 
ular, efforts to suppress the votes of 
those who are low-income or from 
racial minorities should be vigor- 
ously opposed by people of faith, no 
matter what our politics. 

Racial justice is a faith issue and 
should be a bipartisan commitment 
and a nonpartisan cause. This elec- 
tion, let’s make sure that as people 
of faith we are at least clear about 
that. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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By Jim Rice 


‘A Clash of Fanaticisms’ 


We'll never reach reconciliation between Christians and Muslims until we address root causes—and take on the haters. 


WHEN AMBASSADOR Chris Stevens and 
other embassy staff were killed in Benghazi 
in September, it struck close to home for us at 
Sojourners. The last time a U.S. ambassador 
was slain was in 1979, when Adolph Dubs, 
the American ambassador to Afghanistan, 
was kidnapped by Islamic extremists and 
later killed. His daughter, Lindsay Dubs, was 
Sojourners managing editor. The degrees of 
separation between world events and the 
home front are often slim. 

Some attributed last month’s violence 
in the Middle East to “fanaticism,” a “blind 
and tragic barbarism” by “imbeciles.” Others 
used words such as “beyond pathetic,” 
“fringe,” and “extremists.” 

Those descriptions were applied to 
both those who created the anti-Islam 
video that provided the spark, and those 
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who used the hateful video as a reason, or 
excuse, to engage in violent protests against 
the United States and the “West,” includ- 
ing Israel. 

The media repeatedly summarized 
the cause of the violence as resting in the 
intentionally offensive video, and said that 


Paper Chase 


Mayra Chavarria, age 19, 
holds up her high school 
diploma while waiting 
outside the Coalition for 
Humane Immigrant Rights 
of Los Angeles in August 
to apply for the Obama 
administration’s Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arriv- 
als (DACA) program. 

Tens of thousands of 
undocumented youth lined 
up in cities across the 
U.S. to pay $465 for the 
hope of gaining “deferred 
action” status, which pro- 
vides a two-year reprieve 
from deportation and 
the possibility of a work 
permit, but no path to 
citizenship. An estimated 
32,000 undocumented 
immigrants are held in 
U.S. detention centers; half 
of them have no criminal 
conviction. In fiscal year 
2011, the Obama admin- 
istration deported nearly 
400,000 people. 


provoke. Too many Muslims respond. 
Non-Muslims believe Muslims are crazy. 
Muslims are told the West hates them, 
and the Islamophobic right sleeps well at 
night with their cozy dreams of a mission 
accomplished.” 

At heart, extremists on both sides thrive 


“Islamophobes provoke. Too many Muslims respond. 
Non-Muslims believe Muslims are crazy." 


Muslims, angered by the blasphemous 
depiction of the Prophet Muhammad, 
rioted in a blind and uncontrollable rage. 
Moustafa Bayoumi, writing for the Middle 
East Research and Information Project, 
described the process: “Islamophobes 


on the same thing: Hatred of the other. As 
Bayoumi put it, “The Islamophobes in the 
United States and the ultra-religious right 
in Muslim-majority countries need each 
other to survive. ... To the Islamophobes, all 
Muslims are extremists. ... To the Muslim Far 


www.sojo.net 


Right, all Westerners harbor a deep-seated 
anti-Islamic sentiment ...” As Nabeel Jabbour, 
author of The Crescent Through the Eyes of 
‘The Cross, put it, “It is not a clash of civiliza- 
tions. It is a clash of fanaticisms among Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims.’ 


WHILE THERE IS truth in this analysis, 
the mutually reinforcing cycle of violence 
doesn't happen in a vacuum. The slanderous 
video served as the match, as its creators 
intended, but the powder keg was read- 
ied by events years and even decades in the 
making. 

Muslims have long deplored the pres- 
ence of U.S. troops in what many see as 
wars of occupation, especially in Iraq but 
also in Afghanistan and in other countries 
that host U.S. military bases. The drone 
attacks of the past few years—especially in 
Pakistan and Yemen—have resulted in the 
deaths of many civilians and have increased 
anti-American sentiment. Several recent 
incidents—including the burning of Qurans 
by U.S. military members in Afghanistan— 
fueled the perception of Western disrespect 
for Islam. And what is seen in much of the 


By Aaron McCarroll Gallegos 


world as one-sided U.S. support for the 
Israeli occupation of Palestine continues 
to be one of the sharpest thorns in the side 
for many Muslims. The list of these root 
causes of anti-American anger among some 
Muslims isn’t a new one, but if we choose 
to ignore them, we're fated to endure many 
more outbreaks of violence, at home and 
abroad. 

In the wake of the tragic violence last 
month, Christians of all stripes issued clear 
denunciations of both the defamatory video 
and the violent responses. But if we ever 
want to break down the barriers that divide 
our world into armed camps, we'll have to 
move deeper than the action-reaction cycle. 
We'll need to address the root causes of 
hostility—and stand up to the extremists, 
especially those on “our side,” who will do 
their best to scuttle any efforts at reconcil- 
iation and bridge-building—remembering 
that peace never comes without a lot of hard, 
intentional work. Loving our neighbors, next 
door and around the world, has never been 
more important. = 


Jim Rice is editor of Sojourners. 


From ‘Iron Fist’ to Hand of Peace 


Gangs in El Salvador call a truce from behind prison walls. 


IN THE TRAGIC, often-hopeless world of 
gang violence, this year’s truce between two 
notorious gangs in El Salvador offers reasons 
for hope and a breakthrough opportunity for 
change. 

Beginning in March, leaders of the infa- 
mous gangs Mara Salvatrucha (MS-13) 
and Barrio 18 called a truce from behind 
prison walls. The agreement was mediated 
by Monsignor Fabio Colindres, the Catholic 
chaplain for the Salvadoran police and mil- 
itary, and Raul Mijango, a former legislator 
and, before that, military commander in the 
FMLN, the onetime guerrilla movement that 
is now the country’s elected ruling party. 

The truce, which was still in effect at press 
time, immediately reduced violence in El 
Salvador, which has been among the world’s 
most deadly countries in recent years. Since 
early April, said President Mauricio Funes in 
late August, the murder rate has gone down 


to around five per day, a decrease of more 
than 60 percent from the 13.5 per day aver- 
age of January and February. 

The gang violence that has plagued El 
Salvador and other Central American coun- 
tries in recent years is an import, brought 
by youth deported from the United States. 
MS-13 and Barrio 18 both originated on the 
streets of Los Angeles—ironically, built by 
young people whose families were refugees 
fleeing the U.S.-backed violence of Central 
American civil wars and death squads in 
the 1980s. 

But just as violence can be moved across 
national borders, peace can be as well. 

In July, the Transnational Advisory 
Group in Support of the Peace Process in 
El Salvador, a group of U.S. community 
workers with gang intervention expertise, 
sent an 11-member delegation to assess 
the truce and consult with their Salvadoran 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


November 1981 


The Art of Waiting 


INTHEPASTtwo —— 
years, I’ve done i 
two smart things: 
| went fishing 
last summer, and 
then | went fishing 
again this sum- 
mer. Fishing is 
teaching me the art of waiting. And 
how to wait is what Mark 13:32-37 
and the spirit of Advent are all about. 

There is the obvious parallel: The 
very act of fishing, like the celebration 
of Advent, is a ritual of hope. Both are 
filled with expectation; we are wait- 
ing for something. 

But some similarities are more 
subtle. Don't be deceived by tran- 
quil scenes of grandpa, fishing pole 
in hand, leaning against a tree, eyes 
closed, lazing away ... Take it from me, 
to be truly fishing is to be constantly 
on guard. You are always watchful, 
always mindful, always alert for the 
slightest touch on the line. The atten- 
tion is so focused that eventually you 
can feel or hear a fish circling the bait. 
But if the concentration breaks, even 
for a split second, chances are you've 
missed what you were waiting for. 

Perhaps it’s not a tragedy to lose 
a perch or a pike, but to think that the 
Messiah might have brushed your 
shoulder and continued by unnoticed 
is another story. ... A peace and jus- 
tice fanatic like myself who spends 
days dialing phone numbers, orga- 
nizing demonstrations, attending 
meetings, writing articles, answer- 
ing letters, leading workshops, and 
doing other important activities guar- 
anteed to drag in the kingdom of God 
needs to be reminded that waiting 
has value. = 
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Mary Lou Kownacki, OSB, was 
national coordinator of Benedictines 
for Peace when this article appeared. 
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counterparts on ways to support it. 

The delegation met with gang members 
in some of El Salvador’s most disreputable 
prisons, including prisons holding women 
and their children. The Salvadoran gov- 
ernment’s previous mano dura (“iron fist”) 
strategy locked people up simply for display- 
ing gang-like tattoos or clothing, leading to 
over-capacity prisons with some of the worst 
living conditions imaginable. 

Despite the threatening public image 
of the Central American gang member, the 
advisory group found the prisons filled with 
young people seeking peace. “We expected 
to find the devil, but we found God instead,” 
said Dr. Ricardo Carrillo, who visited the 
prisons with the advisory group. 

There have already been reported viola- 
tions of the truce, and officials are split about 
its true effectiveness. But whether the truce 
holds or not, it’s an important model for 
Central America—and for the U.S.: Multi- 
level commitment by different sectors of 
society is necessary to end gang violence and 
address the factors that lead to gang involve- 
ment in the first place. In El Salvador, the 
gangs, the church, politicians, the legal sys- 
tem, and gang intervention groups all played 
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a role in brokering and securing the peace. 

To support the Salvadoran gang peace 
process, these stakeholders need to continue 
their commitment by establishing programs 
and policies for rehabilitation, education, 
vocational training, and job development. 
The deeper movement of the accord points 
toward a national healing and reconcilia- 
tion process for a country deeply wounded 
by several generations of violence and war. 

“The homies are seeking reconcili- 
ation for what they’ve done wrong. We 
forgive them, but they also have to for- 
give themselves,’ Luis Cardona, a member 
of the Transnational Advisory Group, told 
Sojourners. “The violence has its roots in 
war. And unless El Salvador forgives itself 
and forgives the United States, all other rec- 
onciliation efforts are pointless.” 

The hope the truce offers has impli- 
cations for all of us seeking more whole, 
perhaps more holy, societies. These are the 
things that make for peace. = 


Aaron McCarroll Gallegos manages social 
media for the United Church of Canada 
and was a founding member of D.C. Barrios 
Unidos, a gang intervention group. 


‘Farming in Hell’—the New Normal? 


Our food system is a cause as well as a victim of climate change. 


EVEN AS ELECTION-YEAR news cycles 
move on, the nation faces the aftermath of 
a prolonged and dramatic heat wave. July 
2012 broke two records: It was the both the 
warmest July ever recorded and the warmest 
month—period—ever recorded in the lower 
48 states. In our home of Chicago, temper- 
atures crept past 100 five times. Moreover, 
the extreme drought of 2012 is not a random 
event, but part of a worrisome trend. 
Global climate change has come to the 
heartland. Unless we take collective and 
decisive action, 102 could become the new 
93. And it’s not just armpits and foreheads 
that will sweat. We have already glimpsed the 
future, and it is not pretty: massive forests 
burned in Colorado; major power outages; 
thousands of acres of crops lost to drought 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and elsewhere. These ominous 


events are indications of the “new normal” 
unless we make widespread changes in fos- 
sil-fuel consumption. 

The farming crisis has been acutely 
severe—and it is directly related to climate 
change. This summer, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture designated more than half of 
all U.S. counties as disaster areas (1,584 in 
32 states). Fred Below, a crop biologist at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
bluntly summed up the reality: “It’s like 
farming in hell” 

Ironically, agriculture is the human 
activity that emits more greenhouse gases 
into the atmosphere than any other source, 
including transportation and industry. 
A key reason: Today’s agriculture inten- 
sively depends on burning fossil carbons. 
(Methane emission from cows and rice 
fields, and deforestation to clear farmland 
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in the global South, are also contributors.) 
Being so dependent on fossil fuels means 
that the food sector is the greatest contribu- 
tor to global climate change—and that rising 
oil costs increase food costs, squeezing the 
poor and marginalized. 

There are many steps along the path from 
farm to table where we can and must reduce 
our use of fossil fuels. Because historically 
fuel has been inexpensive, and U.S. agricul- 


Global climate change has 
come to the heartland. 


ture has been generously subsidized, our 
food system has not been motivated to be 
efficient. 

In our growing fields, we can reduce 
fertilizers and improve the fuel efficiency 
of our farming machinery. Transporting 
food around the world also burns an abun- 
dance of fossil carbons; eating locally would 
reduce this unnecessary consumption. Our 
grocery stores use excessive energy to dis- 
play frozen and refrigerated food products 
in open bins—you have to wear a sweater 
in a grocery store even when it is swelter- 
ing outdoors. And, with all that energy that 
goes into growing, transporting, and selling 
our food, tremendous amounts are literally 
thrown away in the form of plate waste and 
food allowed to spoil; up to 40 percent of US. 
food is never eaten, according to the National 
Resources Defense Council. 

In addition to being much more efficient 
at every step, industrial agriculture could 
more aggressively use waste biomass, such 
as corn stalks, for fuel. Such biomass can 
be decomposed to produce biogas, most of 
which is methane (natural gas). Biogas could 
be used in US. agriculture instead of diesel 
fuel, reducing greenhouse gas emissions. 

What we must collectively get through 
our brains and into our hearts is this: 
Fundamentally, working to reverse climate 
change—including creating more thought- 
ful and efficient food systems—is a matter 
of survival, for human beings and for myriad 
other life forms on our planet. = 


Aana Marie Vigen is associate professor of 
Christian ethics and Nancy C. Tuchman is a 
vice provost and professor of biology at Loyola 
University Chicago. 
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Grain of Salt 


BY JIM RICE 


Our Endorsement for President 


ELECTIONS CAN BE challenging 
times for nonprofit organizations, 
especially those of us deeply com- 
mitted to social change. Sojourners 
is incorporated under the IRS Code 
as a 501(c)(3) organization, which 
means that we are prohibited from 
“directly or indirectly participating 
in, or intervening in, any political 
campaign on behalf of (or in oppo- 
sition to) any candidate for elective 
public office.” 

While scrupulously avoid- 
ing “intervening” in any partisan 
activities, we of course remain com- 
mitted to our mission, which is to 
“articulate the biblical call to social 
justice, inspiring hope and building 
a movement to transform individu- 
als, communities, the church, and 
the world.” 

Those two poles—staying neu- 
tral in partisan campaigns, on the 
one hand, and working to build a 
movement to “change the world,’ on 


The constraints on political 
engagement by nonprofits can be 
frustrating for those committed 
to social change. 
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the other—define the space within 
which we work, during an election 
year and at any other time. 

We believe that elections mat- 
ter—especially, from a biblical point 
of view, because they profoundly 
affect those that scripture calls the 
“least of these,” the likelihood of 
war or peace, and the health of our 
planet. (See Jim Wallis’ article “How 
to Choose a President” on page 14 
for more on that theme.) And many 
of us have strong convictions about 
which candidates, and which party’s 
approach, better reflect those biblical 
commitments. 

Individually, in our personal 
lives, we have the indisputable 
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right to make our con- 
victions known, to 
advocate for candidates, 
even to run for office if 
we so choose. But as an 
incorporated nonprofit, 
Sojourners must do its 
best to maintain elec- 
toral nonpartisanship. 
That doesn't mean 
that we avoid impor- 
tant issues of public 
policy—in election 
season or at any other 
time. For instance, this 
fall, as part of a faith- 
based coalition called the Circle of 
Protection, we invited both presi- 
dential candidates to share their 
views on how they plan to address 
the fact that we have the highest 
number of people living in poverty 
in the U.S. in a half-century, and 
both responded with short videos 
(see sojo.net/election). While we 
wouldn't endorse either candidate's 
agenda, we will continue—this year 
and always—to work to urge polit- 
ical leaders (and others) to engage 
the gospel agenda of pursuing peace 
and building a more just world. 
The constraints on political 
engagement by our type of non- 
profit can be frustrating, but not 
because of the restriction on endors- 
ing candidates. Rather, it sometimes 
feels as if we can't fully speak truth 
to an electoral process that at times 
seems dominated by political spin, 
half-truths, and even outright lies. 
When a candidate or a party makes 
a statement or runs an ad that, from 
our point of view, contains explicit 
falsehoods, we can't offer a direct 
counter-argument, unless we 
do so in a way that neither 
favors nor opposes either 
side—which of course runs 
the risk of implying a moral 
equivalence where none 
exists. When one side argues 
for policies that we feel, say, ™ 


would harm the poor or put the 
planet at risk, we can’t give our bib- 
lically based reasons why we think 
the proposed policy is wrong or 
harmful, if such a response could be 
construed as supporting or opposing 
a candidate for office. 

Would we endorse candi- 
dates if we were allowed to do so? 
Probably not. Elections do matter, 
at so many levels and to so many 
vulnerable people, at home and 
abroad. But bringing about social 
change—being faithful to God’s 
redeeming word in our broken 
world—goes much deeper than any 
politicians or parties. Meaningful 
social change has, historically, usu- 
ally begun with grassroots social 
movements that impel the polit- 
ical structures to change, not the 
other way around. 

So while we won't be endors- 
ing one side or the other in this or 
any election, we will be endorsing, 
with our votes on Nov. 6 and with 
our actions on every other day of 
the year, any and all efforts to “seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, 
and its righteousness.” That's 
a platform all Christians— 
right, left, and none of the 
above—can believe in. = 


Jim Rice is editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 
A PRESIDENT 


The faith agenda in an election year? 
Start with “the least of these.” 


AS | CAREFULLY watched both the Democratic and the Republican 
conventions this summer, I realized, once again, how challenging and 
complicated it is to bring faith to politics. 

For example, the phrase “middle class” was likely the most repeated 
phrase at the conventions. And even though both parties are utterly 
dependent on their wealthy donors (a fact they don't like to talk about), 
they know that middle-class voters will determine the outcome of the elec- 
tion. Now, I believe a strong middle class is good for the country, but Jesus 
didn't say, “What you have done for the middle class, you have done for 
me.’ Rather, Matthew 25 says, “What you have done to the least of these, 
you have done to me” 

When your first principle for politics is what happens to the poor and 
vulnerable—and I believe that is the first principle for Christians—you 
keep waiting at conventions for those words and commitments. There 

4 were a few moments when the poor were briefly mentioned, but it cer- 
tainly wasn't a strong theme in Tampa or Charlotte. “Opportunity” for the 
middle class was an important word in both conventions this year, but 
Christians must be clear that creating new opportunities for poor chil- 
dren and low-income families is critical to us. 

The conventions also talked a great deal about “success,” but how we 
define that is very important. Is success mostly about how much money 
we make, defining the “American Dream” as being able to pass on more 
riches to our children than what our parents passed on to us? Or is success 
measured by how we as a nation prioritize, in our spending and political 
choices, the sick, the vulnerable, the weak, and the elderly? Is it deter- 
mined more by the values we pass on to our children—evaluating our 
lives, and theirs, by how much we are able to help others? 

America is a nation of immigrants, and how we welcome “the 
stranger” in our midst is another Christian principle for politics. So is 
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our racial diversity as a nation, where all 
our citizens must be treated as having equal 
value. The most inspiring stories at the con- 
ventions for me came when that diversity 
was evidenced on the stage—from a young 
undocumented “dreamer” and a black first 
lady on the platform at the Democratic 
convention to Condoleezza Rice telling her 
fellow Republicans how a little girl from 
a segregated Southern city became secre- 
tary of state. But little mention was made 
at either convention of the racial disparities 
in America’s burgeoning prison industry or 
voting suppression efforts that most affect 
minorities and people who are poor. 

Hearing speech after speech end with 
“God bless America” got a little tiring for 
me; as a Christian, I would have liked 
more recognition that God wants to bless 
the whole world. My British wife sitting 
next to me is a regular reminder of how 
much broader our worldview as American 
Christians needs to be. The idea that when 
the world needs something really impor- 
tant done, it always takes an American—as 
was explicitly said at one convention but 
implied at both—is a thought that likely 
wouldn't occur to God. I love my coun- 
try too, but both conventions were full of 
national boasting rather than the national 
humility that being a “nation under God” 
would suggest. 

Veterans were thanked again and again, 
and “wounded warriors” were lifted up 
in ways that brought tears to many eyes, 
including mine. But when are we going to 
talk about the unnecessary and wrong wars 
that politicians keep sending our young 
men and women into? Wouldn't prevent- 
ing those conflicts or ending them sooner 
ultimately be the best way to “support our 
troops”? 

And while I too like the idea of being 
freed from our dependence on Middle 
East oil (and therefore helping to pre- 
vent sending any more young people to 
wars that have too much to do with our oil 
addiction), a Christian commitment to cre- 
ation care would lead us fundamentally to 
question our dependence on fossil fuels— 
which has wreaked havoc on our planet 
and threatens the future of our grandchil- 
dren, and especially those in the poorest 
nations, with dramatic climate changes. 
Those grandchildren will rightly wonder 
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why we didn’t talk much about that at the 
political conventions of our time. 

As Christians trying to relate our faith 
to politics, we have to ask much deeper 
questions than are usually raised at the 
conventions of either political party. We 
have to ask: What has happened to our pol- 
itics and why are we so unable to solve our 
deepest problems? 


Hope and Change? 

Remember what was in the political air 
during the fall campaign for the 2008 pres- 
idential election—the feelings of hope and 
the possibility for real change? Doesn't that 
seem like a very long time ago now? 

“Hope” and “change” were indeed the 
words of Barack Obama's campaign. But 
they also reflected the deep desire for what 
many people believed was necessary in 
American politics—especially a new gen- 
eration who turned out in mass numbers 
in 2008, both to volunteer and vote, which 
ultimately made a critical difference in the 
election's results. Obama ran on the tide of 
that movement, even though he didn’t cre- 
ate it, and he encouraged people to put all 
their hopes for change onto him. 

Nobody can deny how much that hope 
for change and reform has now faded. 
Oppositional politics has replaced any 
hope for political cooperation to solve our 
problems, and the power of special and 
vested interests regularly blocks solutions 
and change. Winning, instead of govern- 
ing, is now the way of life in Washington, 
D.C. Never in our lifetimes has Washington 
been such a place of ideological and uncivil 
partisan warfare—all to the detriment of 
the common good. 

I vividly remember a meeting at the 
White House after the 2010 election at 
which administration leaders said that the 
political system was even more broken 
than they had imagined before coming 
in, that the power of money was perva- 
sive, and that somewhere along the way 
they had decided to just try and work with 
a broken system to get a few things done. 
In my opinion, they did get some impor- 
tant things done, but change seemed much 
slower than many had hoped. 

The system is still as broken as ever, 
with the power of money even more dom- 
inant since the disastrous 2010 Supreme 


Court decision which ruled that corpo- 
rate expenditures in political campaigns 
couldn't be limited. The power of money 
and the partisan chokehold on political 
discourse now prevent our elected offi- 
cials and legislative bodies from even 
seriously addressing, let alone solving, the 
root problems of our public life. The checks 
have replaced all the balances in American 
politics. And until we remove the exces- 
sive power of money from politics, we will 
never put values back into it. 

In late 2008 and early 2009, steps were 
taken by Congress and the administration 
to shore up the financial institutions that 
had precipitated the deep economic crisis, 
in keeping with the policies of the previous 
administration. While some challenged 
the bailout of Wall Street, most commen- 
tators thought it was necessary to prevent 
complete economic collapse. But the big 
banks were not held accountable for what 
even people in their world called “reck- 
less” and “greedy” behavior. No serious 
penalties, restrictions, or even conditions 
were imposed for the taxpayer's bailout 
of the big banks, whose selfish behavior 
had caused so much suffering for so many 
people. 

Thus was lost the greatest opportu- 
nity since the time of Franklin Roosevelt 
for challenging and curtailing the power 
of money in our society and politics. And 
the chance to use such a major crisis to fun- 
damentally rebuild the nation’s neglected 
infrastructure, perhaps including a clean 
energy grid for the future and the creation 
of millions of jobs in the process, was also 
missed, due to both Republican opposition 
and White House timidity. 

Perhaps the biggest mistake the Obama 
administration made was the concession to 
simply work with such a broken system to 
get a few things done, rather than decid- 
ing to mobilize and partner with citizen 
social movements that seek to fix this bro- 
ken system, movements that had elected 
this administration to begin the process. 
The most memorable periods of politi- 
cal change—including those during the 
presidencies of Theodore and Franklin 
Roosevelt, John Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, 
and even Abraham Lincoln—were all 
vitally shaped and pushed by movements, 
whether created by farmers, labor, civil 


rights advocates, or abolitionists. We have 
learned once again that only moral pres- 
sure and serious momentum from the 
outside can make change happen on the 
inside. 


Why Elections Matter— 

and How To Choose 

Even in a broken political system, the apa- 
thy of not voting only further deepens 
our problems. Engagement is required 
for Christian citizens, but not only at elec- 
tion time. Elections are important because 
they can make a real difference in whether 
the country starts wars or prevents them, 
exploits the environment or stewards it, 
increases our racial divides or bridges 
them, decreases the economic opportuni- 
ties for people to provide enough for their 
families or increases them, chooses con- 
tinuing benefits and subsidies to powerful 
interests or supports long-term fiscal sus- 
tainability, undercuts the dignity of life 
from womb to tomb or defends it, under- 
mines healthy family and cultural values or 
supports them, sacrifices religious liberty 
and human rights or protects both, and 
whether it protects the most vulnerable or 
not. And we all know how important pres- 
idential appointments are, especially those 
to the Supreme Court. 

Race, in particular, is important in 
this election. To politically oppose the 
policies of the Obama administration, of 
course, is not racist. But the racial over- 
tones of some of the opposition to Obama 
should concern all Christians, regardless 
of their politics, and that should be called 
out wherever expressed, even subtly, in this 
campaign. Racial healing and reconcilia- 
tion is a fundamental Christian virtue, and 
all of us must be vigilant that this election 
not set us back from that goal. 

How we vote is likely to have less 
impact than what we do for the common 
good in our lives outside the voting booth, 
with all of our day-to-day choices and 
decisions. Sometimes, the best we can do 
is make an electoral judgment about who 
will do the least damage to the common 
good; or who will allow the most openness 
to pursue moral agendas in the behavior 
of government, the market, and civil soci- 
ety; or who will help build the partnerships 
we need between the public, private, and 
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nonprofit sectors to actually start solving our 
problems. 

All candidates, including Barack Obama 
and Mitt Romney, should be evaluated by the 
competing visions of what they are setting forth 
for the country, by their vastly different policy 
positions, and by their personal moral compass 
and how it will impact their leadership. For 
Christians, our election choices should always 
have most to do with protecting the “the least 
of these”: 


a low-income individuals and families 


m undocumented people, who are in the biblical 
category of “the stranger” 


a children born and unborn 


m those most vulnerable to hunger and disease 
around the world 


= poor people most impacted by climate change 


m= women and children being trafficked and 
exploited, and 


g those who are victims of violence and the “col- 
lateral damage” of war. 


The Circle of Protection, a broad coali- 
tion of churches and faith-based organizations 
from across the political spectrum, asked both 
President Obama and Gov. Romney to respond 
to the current U.S. poverty numbers, the high- 
est in the last 50 years. We invited them to tell 
the churches what they would do about that in 
a five-minute video that we promised to distrib- 
ute throughout our churches. We were pleased 
that both presidential candidates responded, 
and we released their videos in early September 
(they can be found at sojo.net/election). Now, 
no matter who wins, we can hold the president 
accountable to what he has said. 

Key to this election is to trust the commit- 
ment to fundamental political reform that many 
made in the last election. That commitment is 
still so very important. Skepticism about our 
current political process is clearly valid, but 
cynicism about the very idea of change will 
undermine our future. But we have to learn how 
change will come. 

Most fundamentally, we need to focus on 
the tremendous influence of money in our soci- 
ety and in politics, and how that works against 
all who are powerless—the people that faith 
communities should always care most about. 
In particular, if we don't challenge and change 
the growing power of money over politics, 


we simply won't be able to accomplish the 
change we desire, and our hope for reform- 
ing democracy will steadily diminish. A 
commitment to the common good over pri- 
vate gain must now be the starting point of 
our politics. 

It’s time to apply the lessons we have 
learned about not ultimately trusting in can- 
didates, and certainly not in parties, for the 
changes we need. Party allegiance, especially 
among younger people, is no longer guaran- 
teed, and that may be a good thing. But what 
will most shape the future, if old political 
structures and alliances are seriously dimin- 
ishing? It will either be the overwhelming 
power of money in politics that ultimately 
controls outcomes in favor of the wealthiest 
special interests—or it will be the energized 
power and influence of citizen social move- 
ments, particularly with the growing ability 
of social media and other forms of organiz- 
ing to actually increase democracy, as we 
have seen all over the world. Bottom-up 
change is driving events in many places— 
change that doesn’t depend as much on large, 
top-down organizations. Moneyed interests 
and social movements are now locked in a 
moral battle for the future of our public life. 

Issues and people, more than candidates 
and parties, are what should motivate us now. 
Advocating for real people who are being 
impacted by real issues is bringing a new gen- 
eration into public life. The moral measure of 
politics must be the ancient and sacred idea 
of the common good. A new hunger for the 
common good is emerging as the goal for our 
life together, rather than the political victories 
of one set of elites over another. 

Individual freedom and well-being is an 
important American value, but so is commu- 
nity—the recognition that we are all bound 
together and responsible for one another. 
Those two values together are infused into 
the best of our history, and losing the critical 
balance between them puts this country in 
great danger. What most needs to be recov- 
ered is that commitment to the common 
good, what Jesus called loving your neigh- 
bor as yourself. We are indeed our brother's 
and sister’s keeper, and our votes during this 
election, and our behavior afterward, should 
show that. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of Sojourners 
magazine. 
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Economic Justice 
Read Isaiah 65:21-22 


No child should be poor. 
Work must work for all. 
Budgets are moral 
documents. Prioritize 
the vulnerable. Let vet- 
erans heal. Give them 
good work. End global 
poverty. 


21% of all U.S. children 
live in families with 
incomes below the 
federal poverty level. 


Source: National Center for Children in Poverty 
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Read Matthew 5:9 


End the drone attacks. Bring 
troops home. Support peace 
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peaceful, secure Holy Land 
for all. Use international law 
to end terrorism. 
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ELECTION 2012 


WHY 
VOTING 
MATTERS 


AT ITS BEST, Christian faith pro- 
vides a moral compass for advanc- 
ing the common good. At worst, 
Christianity can be hijacked by par- 
tisan political agendas that divide 
and destroy. Sojourners encourages 
Christians to develop a robust and 
well-informed conscience around 
elections, measuring candidates 
and their platforms against Chris- 
tian ethics and values, such as these 
at left. And then vote—“judging 
righteously” as you step into the 
polling place. 


BY JULIENNE GAGE 


SEEKING THE PEACE 
OF THE CITY 


Faith communities work to stem the flow of guns to criminals. 


ON A WARM evening this June, a group of 
faith-based activists stood outside Realco 
Guns Inc. in the Washington, D.C. suburb 
of District Heights, Md., with signs asking 
drivers to honk in favor of ending gun vio- 
lence. Almost every driver passing through 
rush-hour traffic obliged. Supporters, many 
waving and cheering from open windows, 
varied in age, race, and car model. Protesters 
estimated they heard 350 honks that day, 
more than twice that of their first protest 
exactly a year before. 

“One out of every eight guns that Realco 
has sold has ended up in crime,’ protest orga- 
nizer Rev. James E. Atwood told Sojourners. 
He and his team are part of Heeding God’s 
Call, an ecumenical movement raising aware- 
ness about gun violence in the United States. 

Atwood was citing a 2010 investigative 
report by The Washington Post. The report, 
which drew on state databases and local 
police evidence logs, showed that during the 

, 18 years prior, police recovered more than 
2 2,500 Realco guns, including weapons linked 
= to 86 deaths and 300 non-fatal shootings, 
3 assaults, and robberies in the Washington, 
2 D.C. area. Many of the guns involved were 
€ purchased by so-called “straw buyers” and 


ana 


then passed to third parties—often people 
who, due to criminal records or history of 
mental illness, were barred by law from buy- 
ing firearms. 

One reason the Post report is valuable 
is that, since 2003, the federal Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives 
(ATF) has been prohibited by Congress from 
sharing similar information from its fire- 
arms trace database (except with authorities 
working on specific crime cases). Before the 
data blackout, a 2000 report indicated that 
a handful of USS. gun retailers—1.2 percent 
of around 83,000 registered businesses—had 
ties to nearly 60 percent of the crime guns 
police traced to an active dealer. 

That’s where Heeding God's Call comes 
in. The three-year-old movement has been 
spreading across the Eastern Seaboard— 
where illegal gun running is rampant—and 
is starting a new campaign in the Southwest 
along the U.S.-Mexico border. The organi- 
zation’s main mission is to raise awareness 
about gun violence and convince gun shop 
owners to sign a 10-point code of conduct, 
called the Responsible Firearms Retailer 
Partnership, aimed at preventing sales to 
straw buyers and other problematic activity. 
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The code, created by the Mayors Against 
Illegal Guns coalition, asks retailers to take 
measures such as videotaping the point of sale 
of all firearms transactions, implementing 
employee-responsibility training programs, 
and participating in a computerized gun- 
trace log-and-alert system so that the store 
can refuse to sell guns to buyers whose pur- 
chases repeatedly wind up in police custody. 

In April 2008, Wal-Mart, the nation’s 
largest gun retailer, was the first to sign the 
code of conduct. Other gun sellers, includ- 
ing Realco, have refused, and the National 
Rifle Association has not endorsed it. 
Neither responded to Sojourners’ requests 
for comment. 

If implemented, the code might not have 
prevented mass shootings, such as occurred 
this year in Colorado and Wisconsin. But for 
some Americans of faith, it’s a safe place to 
start a broader dialogue about the nation’s 
current gun laws, the screening process for 
buying a gun, and what circumstances might 
justify owning one. 


“WE ARE NOT opposed to all guns; we are 
opposed to illegal guns,” said Atwood as he 
stood outside Realco in June. “We are not 
opposed to the Second Amendment; we 
are opposed to the violence that is caused 
when violent people, felons, domestic abus- 
ers, terrorists, people who are adjudicated or 
mentally ill get their hands on guns.” 
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In fact, some of Heeding God’s Call mem- 
bers are gun owners themselves. Atwood, 
an avid hunter, is one of them. However, he 
became acutely aware of gun violence after liv- 
ing as a missionary in Japan during the 1970s, 
where he noticed that, due to strict gun laws, 
gun-related deaths were practically unheard 
of. Back in the United States, gun violence was 
claiming tens of thousands of lives each year. 
After a member of his congregation was shot 
in a botched mugging by a teenager with an 
illegal gun, Atwood started organizing against 
gun violence. 

For Cherie Ryans of Philadelphia, par- 
ticipation in Heeding God’s Call is even 
more personal: Her 18-year-old son, Terence 
Ryans, was a gun-violence victim. In sum- 
mer 1990, after Terence and his best friend, 
Darren Norwood, agreed to give two acquain- 
tances a ride home, a group of armed men 
surrounded them and opened fire. The 
shooters were looking for the ride seekers, 
but their bullets killed Ryans and Norwood 
instead. Philadelphia police spokesperson 
Jillian Russell told Sojourners that, although 
the gun used (believed to be a TEC-9 assault 
weapon) was never recovered, it was likely 
illegally owned, given the circumstances of 
the shooting. 

Terence Ryans was a student at Cheyney 
University, interested in criminal justice. His 
mother, who believes he would have been 
working to prevent gun violence if he had 


Local church people have been vigiling and 
praying outside Realco Guns in District Heights, 
Md., every Monday evening as part of Heed- 
ing God’s Call, a three-year-old movement to 
raise awareness of gun violence. At near left is 
Rev. James Terrell, president of the Council of 
Churches of Greater Washington, D.C. 

Opposite page: Presbyterian pastor James 
Atwood, far right, leads a prayer circle that 
includes, from left, Presbyterian minister 
Walter Owensby, Methodist Lisa Delity, 

Rev. Roxana Atwood, and Terrell. 


survived, recounts his story at Heeding God's 
Call vigils and also lobbies for safer gun laws 
in Pennsylvania and on Capitol Hill. 

She expects this year’s mass shootings in 
suburban settings may prompt her audiences 
to pay closer attention. She tells them: “Don’t 
think that, because you live in this neigh- 
borhood, this won't happen to your son or 
daughter. My rights were violated because 
somebody else had a right to not use common 
sense, and the people who had the common 
sense to prevent that didn't use it” 

By “somebody,” she doesn't just mean the 
shooter: She means the gun shop retailers, 
politicians, and members of the public who 
arent actively pushing for a safer society. 


HEEDING GOD’S CALL was inaugu- 
rated at a January 2009 gathering hosted 
by Philadelphia’s historic peacemaking 
churches—Mennonite, Quaker, and Church 
of the Brethren—looking for a domestic peace 
campaign that would unite a broad cross-sec- 
tion of American congregations. Opposing 
gun violence was an obvious cause. 

“It’s a real problem that confronts all of us,” 
said founding member Rev. J. Fred Kauffman, 
the Philadelphia program coordinator for the 
Mennonite Central Committee. 

The same month as the gathering, a group 
of religious activists, headed by Kauffman, 
held a vigil outside Colosimo’s Gun Center 
in Philadelphia. In a 2006 report by the Brady 
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Center to Prevent Gun Violence, Colosimos 
was ranked among the U.S’s top five gun 
stores linked to crime scenes. Protesters 
asked the owner to sign the code of conduct; 
several walked into the store to make their 
petition. When store clerks asked them to 
leave, they stayed and began praying. Their 
move resulted in several arrests. 

“In the holding cells it was amazing to 
me that the guards were so supportive,’ said 
Kauffman. “It was really an affirmation that 
this was a cause worth fighting for.” 

The action helped fuel an already ongoing 
federal investigation into Colosimo’, which 
ultimately led to its closing. That inspired 
other East Coast congregations to take sim- 
ilar actions under the Heeding God’s Call 
banner. The group now has the grassroots 
participation of some 100 USS. congregations, 
encompassing not just the historic peace 
churches but also Pentecostals, Catholics, 
mainline Protestants, Jews, and Muslims. 

Though the gun shop code of conduct 
might not have prevented this year’s mass 
shootings, the movement has not remained 
silent on them. On August 6, a day after the 
shooting that killed seven, including the 
gunman, at a Sikh gurdwara in Wisconsin, 
Heeding God’s Call leaders responded with a 
press release asking the public to think about 
how to move beyond prayer and into direct 
activism. 

“Americans believe that houses of worship 
should be places of safety and refuge ... But as 
long as we allow people intent on mayhem to 
gain guns with ease, often illegally, houses of 
worship will be as dangerous as many neigh- 
borhoods and communities are now in our 
country,” Rev. Belita Mitchell stated in the 
press release. 

Mitchell knows all about dangerous 
neighborhoods. She is a pastor at First Church 
of the Brethren and a local Heeding God's Call 
coordinator in Harrisburg, Pa., which has an 
annual violent crime rate of 16 per 1,000 
inhabitants, among the highest in the nation. 

She leads prayer vigils at local murder 
sites, inviting victims’ loved ones to speak. 
“When you come face to face with the families 
of victims, it really does put a more personal 
skew on it,’ she said. 

She feels this public witness is especially 
important in a community where many of the 
victims are young men of color between the 
ages of 17 and 35. Without such testimony, the 


American public can easily chalk them up as 
nameless inner-city statistics. 


IN DECEMBER 2010, a group of 75 minis- 
ters and lay people associated with Heeding 
God’s Call gathered at Clyde's Sport Shop 
near Baltimore, another store with major 
ties to straw purchases and crime scenes. 
Protesters prayed and sang hymns in 
between speeches by parents who have lost 
children to illegal guns. 

Their solemn vigil met unprecedented 
resistance. Across the street, a group of coun- 
terprotesters rolled in an armored tank, set up 
a hot dog stand, and began singing “God Bless 
America.’ “It was a very interesting juxtapo- 
sition,” said Deb Milcarek, a reconciliation 
associate for the Presbytery of Baltimore. 


most powerful lobby in the country,’ she said. 
“Heeding God's Call was one handle we could 
grab on to and get congregations involved. 
This is about addressing retailers to not sell 
guns to bad guys.” 

Faiths United to Prevent Gun Violence 
national coordinator Vincent DeMarco has 
watched many Heeding God's Call members 
start with witnessing and vigils and move 
into lobbying as they figure out which gun- 
law issues they feel comfortable addressing. 
“Everyone has got their role,” he said. “It's a 
seamless web of faith advocacy.” 

Retired ATF officer and Heeding God’s 
Call consultant Joe Vince is not convinced the 
code of conduct is effective enough in and of 
itself. However, he does believe it's a tool for 
helping the American public see that federal 


Heeding God's Call has spread across the Eastern 
Seaboard—where illegal gun running is rampant—and 
along the U.S.-Mexico border. 


That kind of pushback is the reason 
Heeding God’s Call maintains a much nar- 
rower grassroots mission than groups such as 
Faiths United to Prevent Gun Violence and 
the Brady Campaign to Prevent Gun Violence, 
which lobby to enact stricter gun laws. 

“A significant portion of the faith com- 
munity in the United States is concerned 
about gun violence but doesn't know what 
to do about it? said Bryan Miller, the execu- 
tive director of Heeding God's Call. Miller's 
brother, an FBI agent, was killed in 1994 by a 
gunman ona rampage in a Washington, D.C. 
police station. 

Miller said people can agree on the pro- 
posals offered by Heeding God’s Call. “We 
focus on gun shops and murder site witnesses. 
We're determined not to dilute our effort,” he 
said. 

Milcarek, of the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
couldn't agree more. 

“If you're addressing legislation, you're 
up against the National Rifle Association, the 


gun laws have been virtually gutted in recent 
years. “They're really insufficient,’ he said. 

Currently, registered gun shop owners are 
required to conduct background checks with 
the FBI and wait three days for an answer. If 
the FBI cannot find evidence to prevent the 
sale in that time period, then the purchaser is 
considered in good standing. Vince said this 
leaves little time for thorough research, espe- 
cially if those three days overlap a weekend. 
That is just one of the red flags he sees with 
the current system. Another is that anyone 
can buy or sell a gun at a trade show without 
going through a background check. 

Heeding God's Call leaders don't claim to 
have all the answers, but they say there's never 
been a better time for Americans of faith to 
join a dialogue to seek solutions. As Bryan 
Miller put it, “We hope that this is a spark. It's 
a call. It’s in our name? = 


Julienne Gage is a Washington, D.C.-based 
freelance journalist and producer. 
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BY CHARLES L. HOWARD 


WORD ON THE STREET 


For Rev. Deborah Little, giving it all away is a sign 
that you're doing something right. 


EXIT THE PARK STREET T stop in Boston 
on a Sunday afternoon. Turn your back on the 
spire of the historic Park Street Church, and 
you're apt to see a circle of people—mostly 
homeless women and men, along with visi- 
tors from various walks of life—singing. In the 
center of the circle is an altar. This is Common 
Cathedral, an outdoor “street church.” Each 
Sunday at 1 p.m., in sunshine, rain, or snow, 
people gather, 50 to 100 strong, next to Brewer 
Fountain on Boston Common. There, they 
witness love in a church without walls. 

Since the church's founder, Episcopal priest 
Deborah Little, first celebrated and shared 
Communion with a handful of “unhoused” 
men and women on the Common on Easter 
1996, thousands have stood in that circle: sis- 
ters and brothers from the streets, visiting 
guests from suburban churches, seminarians, 
curious tourists, and others. From the passion 
and calling of one woman of faith who wanted 
to do church differently, Common Cathedral 
and the larger organization to which it belongs, 
Ecclesia Ministries, have grown to an interna- 
tional movement. Ecclesia has helped inspire 
more than 200 street ministries with outdoor 

o congregations all around the USS. and as far as 
= Brazil, Australia, and England. 

The fact that most people haven't heard of 
Common Cathedral, Ecclesia Ministries, or 
Deborah Little may be a sign of bad market- 
ing—or one of the great gifts of this movement 
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and its founder. 

It all started with one woman having the 
courage to say “yes” to the call God had for 
her life. Two decades ago, as Little recalled 
in a sermon she preached in 2010 in Brazil, 
“the living bread appeared to me as a home- 
less woman. She was sitting on the steps of 
my apartment building. In an instant, I knew 
I was to make my home with her and others 
who lived on the street.” It took Little around 
six years to answer that call, but 
finally she quit her job as the 
director of communications 
for Harvard Law School, went 
to seminary, and got ordained. 
“T did this so that I could take 
the church outdoors to people 
who cannot or are not welcome 
to come inside—the gifts of 
the church for people outside 
its walls, she recounted. “Jesus 
said if you want to grow in love, if you want to 
meet me, go care and be with the poor.” 

When I first visited Common Cathedral 
more than a decade ago, I remember think- 
ing that Little was not who I'd imagined she 
would be. Id thought that the pastor of a street 
church would look a bit more street savvy, a 
little tougher. Instead, I saw a kind-looking 
woman of medium height with dirty blond 
hair. Her glasses round out a face that reveals 
both sincerity and simplicity. 


| was expecting 

John the Baptist. 
Instead, there 
stood Debbie the 
Episcopalian. 


At right, Rev. Deborah 
Little leads a Sunday 
service at Common 
Cathedral, an outdoor 
“street church” 


in Boston. 
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She differed from my expecta- 
tions in other ways. I was expecting 
John the Baptist: a fringy, loud fig- 
ure, warm but a little scary, calling 
out the institutions in our society that 
are causing and sustaining homeless- 
ness. Instead, there stood Debbie the 
Episcopalian, with a middle-class, 
“don't make a scene” manner. But 
she, Common Cathedral, and the 
many other street churches that have 
emerged over the last several years 
have indeed made a scene—a deeply 
liberating one. 


IT IS A subversively prophetic act to 
set up an altar in the midst of a cir- 
cle of homeless people, surrounded by 
a city’s churches and business offices. 
In the worship service Common 
Cathedral holds, there are also two 
intentional practices that have been, from 
my first visit years ago, especially powerful 
to me. The first is the time of testimony pro- 
vided for anyone who wishes to share how 
God has worked in his or her life. Like other 
homeless men and women in our society, 
the church’s members have too often been 
silenced and left without a voice, as when, 
for example, panhandlers who ask for spare 
change see person after person walk by, not 


The best things are meant to 
be shared, not used as a means 


to power or wealth. 


even acknowledging their humanity. To 
allow congregants, particularly these ones, 
to speak offers a lesson for many of us who 
worship within walls. 

The second powerful worship practice is 
the serving of Communion. The first time I 
took Communion at Common Cathedral, it 
was from Little's hand; she went around the 
circle giving each person a piece of bread. 
As I stood with my hands opened upwards, I 
was aware that I was in the same posture that 
many panhandlers use as they ask for help in 
getting something to eat. Looking at the man 
next to me, I thought of German reformer 
Martin Luther’s last written words, “Wir sind 
bettler. Hoc est verum,’ which means, “We 
are beggars: This is true.” 
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Though there is much about Common 
Cathedral and other street churches that 
might be described as prophetic, they are 
not simply demonstrations, acts meant to 
send a message. They are churches, loving 
and growing as communities. In more ways 
than may be apparent, they are similar to 
their suburban counterparts as, together, 
their members celebrate the joys of life and 
grieve the tragedies, welcome new members, 
and bury old friends. 

Over time Common 
Cathedral has grown from just a 
weekly service to a broad-reach- 
ing ministry with Bible studies, 
an arts program, a film screening 
program, legal and medical coun- 
sel, a hospital visitation program, and more. 
Hundreds of women and men on the streets 
of Boston, and thousands more around 
the world, wear on their necks the distinc- 
tive bronze crosses Ecclesia gives to people 
who share its vision of faith community. The 
crosses—designed by sculptor and Ecclesia 
Boston supporter Rev. Liz Hall—are strung 
on shoelaces and never sold, but always given 
with a blessing. 

Over the last several years, Ecclesia has 
transitioned from a small ministry serving 
the unhoused living in downtown Boston to 
an international movement bringing the love 
of God and the practice of the church out 
into the streets. Ministers from a broad range 
of denominations, from cities around the 


US. and the world—from Asheville, 
N.C., to Columbus, Ohio, to cities 
such as Boston, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Rio, London, 
and dozens of others—have been 
inspired by the church in Boston 
Common to discern their own 
calls into street ministry. Potential 
and current street ministers visit 
Ecclesia’s “Come and See” training 
weekends, engage and encourage 
one another on its Street Church 
email list, and hold each other in 
prayer. 


A FEW YEARS ago, Little decided 
that it was time for her to resign 
from being the leader of Ecclesia 
and minister of Common 
Cathedral. The ministry is now 
headed by Rev. Kathleen McAdams. 
Little is now the missioner of Ecclesia 
Ministries, its primary mentor of ministers 
interested in launching a street church in 
their own cities. She and the team at Ecclesia 
mentor, affirm, and support new street min- 
isters as they attempt to be faithful to their 
own callings. 

“As soon as I figured out how to do this, 
I knew it was time to give it away,’ she told 
me when we talked last summer. Holding 
things lightly and giving things away as you 
go along has been one of the marks of her 
ministry. It’s a lesson that she shares with 
potential street ministers: The best things 
are meant to be shared, not used as a means 
to power, wealth, or influence. Instead of 
hoarding power, she has chosen love. Love 
is not held captive by ambition. Love is free. 
Love is, perhaps, homeless. 

If you are in any of the cities that have 
Ecclesia affiliates on a Sunday afternoon, 
go and see for yourself. See what a street 
church looks like. Maybe you too will meet 
Jesus in the poor, as Little and street min- 
isters nationwide have. And maybe, as you 
grow in love, you too will learn to give it 
all away. = 


Charles L. Howard is chaplain at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is editor of The 
Souls of Poor Folk, an essay collection and 
multimedia project raising awareness about 
poverty, and the author of The Awe and the 
Awful, a collection of poetry. 
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BY WESLEY GRANBERG-MICHAELSON 
Painting by Diane E. Fairfield 


SHEER 
CHRISTIANITY 


What would our faith look like if we 
really put it on the line? 


DURING HOLY WEEK this year, columnist and practic- 
ing Catholic Andrew Sullivan wrote a Newsweek cover story 
titled “Christianity in Crisis.” He argued that Christianity 
is being destroyed by politics, priests, and get-rich evange- 
lists. This would “baffle Jesus of Nazareth,’ Sullivan wrote. 
“The issues that Christianity obsesses over today simply do 
not appear ... in the New Testament ... It seems no accident 
that so many Christians now embrace materialistic self-help 
rather than ascetic self-denial ... [and] no surprise that the 
fastest growing segment of belief among the young is athe- 
ism, which has leapt in popularity in the new millennium. 
Nor is it a shock that so many have turned away from orga- 
nized Christianity:” 

My sense is that people are leaving organized 
Christianity because it has left behind the radical message 
of its founder. This has been a long and continuing struggle. 
Jesus taught and embodied a revolutionary, transforming 
love. Forsaking wealth and power, he constantly reached 
out to those on the margins of society. Renouncing violence, 
he loved not just his friends but his enemies. Condemning 
religious self-righteousness and hypocrisy, he healed bro- 
ken lives and opened eyes and hearts to the near presence 
of the kingdom of God. 

The church confesses him as the risen Savior and Lord. 
But then, so often, it tries to domesticate him, explaining 
away those sharp, demanding edges of his compelling words, 
and finding theological excuses for not following his radical 
ways. We call upon people to believe in Jesus. But the ques- 
tion is whether we believe Jesus. 

In Ephesians 3:16-19, we read about the radical love of 
Christ: “I pray that, according to the riches of his glory, he 
may grant that you may be strengthened in your inner being 
with power through his Spirit, and that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts through faith, as you are being rooted and 
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grounded in love. I pray that you may have 
the power to comprehend, with all the saints, 
what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ 
that surpasses knowledge, so that you may 
be filled with all the fullness of God” 

Deciding to root and ground your life in 
this love is a lifelong journey. And it begins 
only when, in mysterious moments of grace, 
you discover that this vast and immense love 
has reached out to you. And while this love 
comes to us freely, the invitation to respond 
is costly. And full of risk. 

You have to bet your life that this love 
is real, trustworthy, and at the center of all 
things. This love of Christ overwhelms our 
understanding, shatters our restrictive cate- 
gories, breaks open our hearts, and animates 
our vision. Maybe it’s something like hear- 
ing your favorite piece of music in surround 


most of the news made by Christians today 
comes from fighting over topics—including 
homosexuality or contraception—that Jesus 
never mentioned. 


But this love directs us on an entirely dif- 
ferent path. We can't retreat into protective 
enclaves of those who self-righteously think 
alike and judge others, and then expect to 


Most news made by Christians comes from fighting over 
topics—like homosexuality—that Jesus never mentioned. 


sound with the volume turned up all the way. 
Your whole body and soul seems to rever- 
berate as you listen with your entire being. 

The problem throughout history, however, 
is that institutionalized Christianity wants to 
turn the volume down, remove some speak- 
ers, muffle some of the words, and subdue the 
real message. But it’s there, always able to be 
recovered. Simply reading the gospels, and lis- 
tening to Jesus—at full volume—is a way to 
start. And then each of us can ask, What if 
what Jesus said is actually true? And what if 
how he lived is the real Way? 


AS CHRIST DWELLS in our hearts, through 
faith, we become rooted and grounded in 
love “with all the saints.” Together and with 
one another—it is this vast love that becomes 
embedded into our core being. 

However, organized Christianity has 
perfected the art of breaking away from 
one another. We have become Balkanized 
into tribes often warring against each other. 
Disagreements justify division by those 
who hardly seem to think twice about what 
it means to sever the body of Christ. It has 
reached such a lamentable extent that in 
2012, as absurd as it seems, there are 42,340 
Christian denominations in the world. Plus, 
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know the depth and breadth of this love. 
Rather, it means moving out of our comfort 
zones and into that place where we know our 
only comfort comes from belonging not to 
ourselves, but to each other and ultimately to 
the One who is the source of this love. 

Such love not only transforms our inner 
being, but it also transforms the world. The 
breadth, length, height, and depth of this 
love can never be constricted to just the 
human heart because it embraces the whole 
creation. What it touches it yearns to change, 
and bring into the fullness intended by God. 

So whenever we turn to organized 
Christianity to prop up our own comfortable 
systems or try to reinforce our preferences 
and prejudices, we trivialize God’s love. 
Rather, we should be prepared to know that 
this love will fearlessly confront all that per- 
petuates injustice, all that destroys creation, 
all that protects greed, and all that extols self- 
ish ambition. 

When 80 percent of the real increase in 
wealth in the U.S. in the last 30 years has 
gone to 1 percent of the population, we no 
longer comprehend the breadth of the love 
of Christ. When we've experienced the hot- 
test year on record and continue to destroy 
the integrity of creation, we no longer 


comprehend the depth of the love of Christ. 
When we condone economic practices that 
sanctify short-term gain and greed to the 
expense of the long-term common good, 
we no longer comprehend the length of the 
love of Christ. 

And when we bless the unbridled, self- 
seeking ambition of television preachers, 
polarizing politicians, or entertainment 
personalities, we no longer comprehend the 
height of the love of Christ. 

So much depends upon opening our 
inner lives and becoming rooted and 
grounded in this love. It's more than just 
our personal redemption. This love desires 
to save the world. 

The prayer in Ephesians is that “you 
may be strengthened in your inner being 
with power through his Spirit.” And that, 
actually, is the hard part. It doesn’t come 
naturally; our culture seems to wire us to be 
rooted and grounded elsewhere, especially 
in unconscious addictions. And it can’t all 
be changed by a momentary visit to a spiri- 
tual phone booth, like Clark Kent suddenly 
becoming Superman. 

It requires disciplined practices and hab- 
its that can sustain you for the long haul, 
not unlike the way an athlete trains for the 
Olympics. And it begins by recognizing that 
this love “surpasses knowledge.” 

Just as the love of a romantic partner can- 
not be understood intellectually, the love of 
God is immeasurable. We can't know, contain, 
or rationally control it. It “surpasses knowl- 
edge.” Certainly it engages our mind. But if 
this love takes hold of us, it grips our soul. 


IN THE END, we experience the fullness of 
Christ's love more through relinquishing than 
through thinking—and more through aban- 
donment than through achievement. Soren 
Kierkegaard said, “Faith is walking as far as 
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you can in the light and taking one step more? 

If you ask yourself, I believe you will 
know what that “one step more” might be. It’s 
a step that will put you vulnerably in a place 
where your normal defenses and uncon- 
scious addictions no longer hold sway, and 
you are radically open to being held by a love 
so vast that it is beyond your understanding, 
and yet so personal that it can expose and 
heal your soul. 

Maybe it’s ministering to the home- 
less. Or going on retreat to a monastery. Or 
opening your life to a trusted counselor. Or 
turning down that scholarship to join the 
Peace Corps. Or starting a spiritual account- 
ability group. Or digging wells in Malawi. Or 
just honestly reading the gospel of Luke. 

You know in your heart what step you 
could take to open your life more fully to 
this irrepressible love of Christ. It will stretch 
you; you may lose your security. You may feel 
like there’s nothing to hang on to, as if you're 
going to fall off a cliff. Then you can only 
surrender to a love beyond your ability to 
comprehend, and be held there, embraced 
by a love fastened like a rope to the very cen- 
ter of your being. 

Andrew Sullivan’s Newsweek article 
ends with this poignant reminder: “This 
Christianity comes not from the head or 
the gut, but from the soul. It is as meek 
as it is quietly liberating ... It doesn't seek 
worldly recognition, or success, and it flees 
from power and wealth. It is the religion 
of unachievement. And it is not afraid. In 
the anxious, crammed lives of our mod- 
ern twittering souls, in the materialist 
obsessions we cling to for security in reces- 
sion, in a world where sectarian extremism 
threatens to unleash mass destruction, this 
sheer Christianity, seeking truth without 
the expectation of resolution, simply living 
each day doing what we can to fulfill God’s 
will, is more vital than ever.’ He concludes, 
“Something inside is telling us we need rad- 
ical spiritual change.” 

I agree. And I think we all know, in the 
honest places of our hearts, that this is true. m 


Wesley Granberg-Michaelson is author of 
Unexpected Destinations and former general 
secretary of the Reformed Church in America. 
‘This article is adapted from a baccalaureate 
address he gave this spring at Central College 
in Pella, Iowa. 
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TEXT AND PHOTOS 
by CATHLEEN FALSANI 


THE PASTOR'S MESSAGE 


Author Eugene Peterson has a lot to say about being and doing. 
And about facing life in our forties and beyond. 


RECENTLY HAVING REACHED the inauspi- 
cious age of 42, no longer a kid but not yet feeling 
entirely grown up, I find myself in a decidedly 
reflective mood. I’ve been taking stock—spiritual, 
emotional, relational, vocational—as I stare with 
some trepidation at the unchartered future. 

Obviously, my experiences of late, while not 
quite universal, are hardly unique. There are many 
terms used to describe this time of life, some less 
generous than others. (“Mid-life crisis” comes to 
mind.) “Betwixt and between’ is how the Scottish 
anthropologist Victor Turner described folks like 
me, hunkered down in a “liminal phase’—on the 
threshold between one chapter of our life story 
and the next—in a kind of existential limbo. As 
we wrestle with ambiguity, some of us seek the 
counsel of wise elders, with the hope that they 
might steer us in the right direction. 

Such was the case at a gathering I attended in 
New York City earlier this year, where a small(ish) 
group of young(ish) Christian “influencers” — 
pastors, writers, artists, and a host of American 
evangelicalism’s mover-shakers—were invited to 
two private, daylong sessions with the venerable 
author and theologian Eugene Peterson. 

Best known for The Message—his 
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“para-translation” of the Bible into modern 
English—Peterson is a scholar and prolific writer, 
authoring more than 30 books including A Long 
Obedience in the Same Direction, Subversive 
Spirituality, and (my favorite) Run With the 
Horses. 

In some evangelical circles, Peterson is a rock 
star. (With the gravitas of an elder statesman and 
elusive mystique of an artist who isn’t concerned 
with courting public notoriety, he is the Dylan 
to Billy Graham’s Springsteen.) 
A bespectacled, ginger-haired 
man with the plain-spokenness 


Peterson has 


and genuine humility common- the gravitas of an 


place among Montanans, he is a 
practical sage and modern mys- 


elder statesman 


tic— equal parts pastor, poet, and an d th e elu sive 


pioneer. 


Reared a Pentecostal and mystique of 


ordained a Presbyterian min- ° 
ister, Peterson, who turns 80 in aN artist. 
November, retired to his native 

western Montana in 2006 after 29 years as pas- 
tor of Christ Our King Presbyterian Church in 
Bel Air, Md., and many years as a professor of 
spiritual theology at Vancouver's Regent College. 
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We may find inspiration 
from someone else, 

but we cannot 

simply mimic what 
they've done and 
expect identical 

results. 
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Peterson doesn't travel much these days, 
preferring instead to spend most of his time 
along the shores of Flathead Lake in Big 
Sky Country. So when an invitation arrived 
to spend a couple of days literally sitting at 
Peterson's feet as he told stories from his life 
and faith, I jumped at the chance. 

Thanks be to God—I’m glad I did. Rather 
than assume the position of a professor lec- 
turing to students, Peterson’s approach was 
wonderfully conversational. He told stories— 
about his faith, the majesty and mystery of 
God, the joys and difficulties of the pastorate, 
and about living simply, the true meaning of 
a Sabbath, and the life he’s created with Jan, 
his wife of more than 50 years and mother of 
their three grown children. 

I didn’t know what to expect from those 
two days with Peterson. I just knew that 
spending time with him would be a blessing, 
and I had a hunch that I would learn some- 
thing important, something that might help 
me navigate the “betwixt and between” 

In the months that have passed since those 
two days with Peterson in the Big Apple, I've 
poured over the pages of notes I furiously 
scrawled in a journal, determined not to over- 
look a single gem from the mind and heart of 
The Pastor. It was an embarrassment of riches, 
yes, but as time went on and I reflected on the 
event, I began to see a bigger picture, a macro- 
level lesson. 

Most of the questions posed to Peterson at 
our gathering shared a common theme: I don’t 
know what I’m doing. Tell me if 'm doing it 
wrong. And if I'm doing it wrong, please tell 
me how to do it right. 

And almost to a person, Peterson's answer, 
was the same: I don’t know. What works for 
me may not work for you. Figure out what 
God is calling you to do and do that. Don't 
worry about “doing” it “right.” Here, let me 
tell youa story ... 

Many of the folks in the room wanted 
Peterson to give them advice and answers. 
What he kindly told us was that, while we 
may find inspiration or words of wisdom from 
someone else, we cannot simply mimic what 
they’ve created, done, or said and expect iden- 
tical results. You have to do your own faith 
journey. You have to have your own pastor- 
ate. You can't have anyone else's. 


WHY ARE WE so often compelled to look 
to others to show us what to do rather than 


muddle through on our own? A few weeks 
after I returned from New York, I called 
Peterson at home in Montana and asked him 
precisely that question. 

“I wonder about that too,” he said. “We live 
in a very un-relational society, and asking a 
question is trying to get some information, and 
it doesn't work. But this is what we're trained to 
do. We've lost the heart of relationship, friend- 
ship, of just being with another person. 

“So when I’m with these people, what I 
try to do, eventually, is just listen to them,” he 
said, “so that something happens between us 
that ist just an idea or a suggestion or some- 
thing like that.” 

You can’t give someone the answers for 
what they should do or how they should live, 
can you, I wondered aloud. 

“No, but you can start entering into a rela- 
tionship with them, and maybe then they'll 
start to get it” Peterson said. 

Peterson is an avid hiker and for many 
years was a competitive runner. He told us 
many stories that revolved around walking— 
walking in the woods with Jan, bird watching 
on a hike, strolling near the lake with guests 
from out of town. Walking. Quietly. Walking 
alone, or rather, alone with God. Perhaps 
that’s the invitation God extends to each of 
us. “I know you have lots of questions. Hey, 
come take a walk with me...” 

“You know, Jesus is walking all the time,” 
Peterson said, referring to the stories of Jesus’ 
life as told in the gospels. “And what are you 
doing when youre walking? Well, you’re 
not talking a whole lot. When people come 
here to see me, we usually go out walking in 
the hills. A lot of the time is quiet. And then 
they'll write to me a couple of weeks later and 
say, Boy, I’ve never heard that before!’ 

“And I didn’t say anything,” he said, 
chuckling. “Tt was something different. It was 
something ... we're not used to this, are we?” 

Surely not. Silence is scary. Surrendering 
the idea of investment and outcome is uncom- 
fortable. Doing is easy. Being is much harder. 


PETERSON IS ALMOST twice my age, 
and just a couple of years younger than my 
father. Daddy is struggling with the effects of 
Alzheimer’s disease and is not able to talk to 
me the way he would when I was younger— 
for hours, about everything and anything, not 
on walks but on drives through the country- 
side in his car. 
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“Let's just see where this road goes,’ Daddy 
would say, turning off the main drag onto an 
unexplored side road. On those rides, he told 
me thousands of stories from his life growing 
up in New Hampshire with my Italian immi- 
grant grandparents, his years in the navy, his 
early years as a teacher in Germany and then 
in the States. 

It’s Daddy’s stories that I miss the most. 
And yet, even when there are no words, just 
being with my father speaks volumes. Seeing 
him as his most essential self—sweet, gentle, 
funny, deeply kind, and never uttering a single 
complaint—has taught me more than I ever 
could have imagined. 

Peterson knows a bit about my dad and 
his physical challenges. And he understands 
something of the peculiar liminality of this 
moment in our family’s story and the pain, 
loss, and unexpected grace inherent in it. So 
I asked him something I might ask my own 
father: When you think back to when you 
were my age, are there a few things that you 
didn’t know then that you wish you had? 

“When I was 40, I was just coming out of 
what I called ‘the Badlands,” Peterson said. 
“T realized early on—after the first few years 
of being a pastor—that I was just a compet- 
itor. I lived by competition. I realized that I 
couldn't be a pastor and be a competitor. You 
can't treat people in your congregation or any- 
place else as competitors and get along very 
well. Somebody else always has to get beat. 

“T just didn’t know what to do. I was just 
stumped. So I didn't do anything. I started 
keeping a Sabbath. Jan and I did that every 
Monday—wed go to the woods. I got a spir- 
itual director—a Carmelite nun. I started 
running again— 10k races. And that took care 
of it,” he said. “I had something to do com- 
petitively again. The people I was beating—I 
didn’t know their names and they didn't know 
mine. So that was safe.” 

While living in Maryland, Peterson 
and his family would make the trek west to 
Montana each summer for six weeks. Rather 
than thinking of it as a holiday, the Petersons 
turned it into a pilgrimage. “I grew up here, so 
I was on home ground. But they, the children, 
found this holy ground too,’ Peterson said. “I 
was trying not to do anything, so all of these 
acts that I was doing was kind of not doing 
things. When I was 40, it was like I had no 
sense that anything was happening through 
those years, and then suddenly, I was at home. 
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I didn't have to do anything. And that’s when 
I really started writing my best work. 

“T had a voice, and it was kind of true 
and it was congruent to who I was,” he said. 
“When I was 40, something happened, almost 
overnight, when I realized I wasn't the same 
person anymore.” 

So, it’s a matter of finding ourselves? 

“Or being found,’ Peterson said, before 
telling me the story of his spiritual director, 
the Carmelite nun. 

“I was introduced to her by a friend,” he 
began. “Shed never been in close relationships 
with Protestants. She became a Carmelite 
when she was 18 years old. So she didn’t know 
Protestants. I was new territory for her. And 
Id never been close to a nun before. 

“Basically, spiritual direction is her work. 
She was with 13 nuns at a convent in Baltimore. 
She didn't do much. She asked me questions; 
she listened; she told me stories about herself. 
It took me maybe two or three years to realize 
that most of what she said to me was indirect. 
It wasnt giving answers, it was letting me enter 
into her life and her enter into mine. 

She never prayed with me, which sur- 
prised me. She said, ‘Come to our prayer 
service and we'll pray together in the com- 
munity.’ So for somebody who grew up 
Pentecostal and didn’t really trust liturgy 
very much, it was another instance of what 
I'm right now calling ‘not doing,” he said. “She 
had no program, she had no techniques, but 
she knew how to be relational.” 

Peterson still sees his Carmelite sister, 
when she comes out to Montana every sum- 
mer to visit for a few days. 


“THERE'S AN ELUSIVE quality to life itself 
and if we try too hard, we miss it,” Peterson 
said. 

I think I'm starting to grasp that. 'm not 
all the way there yet, but the fog is lifting a bit 
and I’m beginning to see lights on the road. 

“Forty is kind of a benchmark,” Peterson 
told me. “The things you thought you were 
going to be doing, when you were 20, youre 
not doing. And so you think, what do I do 
now? Try another spouse? Try another body? 
Get another job? 

“There’s something about entering into 
where you are and getting comfortable with 
that,” he said as we were about to hang up 
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the phone. “When you go back home to 
Connecticut to be with your father, I hope 
that goes well” 

It did. And I didn’t have to do anything. 
Being with my dad—exactly as he is and 
exactly as Iam—was more than enough. = 
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ona yearlong journey to find out. 


Since the establishment of The Council for Biblical Manhood and Womanhood 
in 1987 and J.I. Packer’s 1991 article “Let’s Stop Making Women Presbyters” in 
Christianity Today, there’s been a resurgence of traditionalist theology among 
some American churches. Instead of advocating “male headship,” they now 
promote “complementarianism.” Instead of portraying women as intrinsically 
“serving, subordinate, and supportive,” they now advocate “biblical woman- 
hood.” But it’s the same patriarchal heresy, just with new language. 

Rachel Held Evans, a Tennessee-based evangelical Christian raised in con- 
servative Christian churches, decided to turn the tables. She vowed to take all 
of the Bible’s instructions for women as literally as possible for a year. A Year 
of Biblical Womanhood: How a Liberated Woman Found Herself Sitting 
on Her Roof, Covering Her Head, and Calling Her Husband Master is the 
often-hilarious, engaging, well-researched, deadly serious result. (You can 
read all about her adventures at rachelheldevans.com). Former Sojourners 
editorial assistant Betsy Shirley, a student at Yale Divinity School, interviewed 
Evans in August 2012. 


Betsy Shirley: So how does a nice, liberated woman like you find herself 
covering her head and calling her husband “master"’? 


Rachel Held Evans: I loved AJ. Jacob’s book The Year of Living Biblically, and 
always thought, “Boy, this would be a totally different book if a woman had 
done this.’ I never dreamed of doing it myself until I started encountering 
Christian teachings that were advocating “biblical womanhood”—teachings 
about submission, submitting to your husband, and not teaching in church. I 
started thinking, “Well, nobody is actually practicing ‘biblical womanhood’ 
100 percent.” That’s when I got the idea to have some fun and try to do all the 
teachings that relate to women in the Bible as literally as possible for a year. 


In your book you write: “We evangelicals have a habit of throwing the 
word biblical around like it's Martin Luther's middle name." When we 
talk about “biblical womanhood" or “biblical” anything, what are we 
talking about? 


That's the million dollar question. When we use the word “biblical,” I would 
prefer that we use it descriptively, to describe that which is found in the Bible, 
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instead of prescriptively, meaning “here's what 
God wants you to do” Because when we use it 
that way—prescriptively—we tend to pull out 
certain passages that fit our theological presup- 
positions and leave the rest dangling. 


How did you define “biblical womanhood" 
during your yearlong experiment? 


“Biblical womanhood” in my experiment 
meant everything from the parts of the Bible 
wed rather not talk about—profoundly trou- 
bling passages about women being considered 
property, spoils of war, and having more value 
in their virginity than anything else—to the 
passages we always drum up when we're talk- 
ing about biblical womanhood: Titus 2 and 1 
Timothy 2 and passages about women being 


Womanhood established in 1987. Why 
were these groups founded? 


When I was researching modern day biblical 
womanhood movements within evangeli- 
calism, or “complementarianism,’ time and 
again it references second-wave feminism 
as this horrible cultural movement that was 
destroying the family. And so complemen- 
tarian movements emphasize the nuclear 
family: women staying at home and not 
going to work, women not assuming lead- 
ership positions in the church, and women 
staying in their more “traditional” place. 
Theologically, their effort has been to take 
the parts of scripture that seem to support 
the pre-feminist, American, nuclear family, 
and point to those passages as “biblical wom- 


“| don't have to alter my personality, I'm not forbidden 
from taking leadership positions, and | don't have to 
knit—which is good, because | suck at it.” 


silent in church. But then there’s another 
side of scripture, where we have these amaz- 
ing women who do bold, crazy things like 
Deborah, Ruth, Jael, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary and Martha, women who really break 
what we consider to be the mold. And none of 
them look exactly the same. It's complicated. 


So what's a gal to do? 


My conclusion at the end of the year is that 
there is no one right way to be a woman of 
God. There’s no one path to “biblical woman- 
hood.’ There's too much in contrast, too many 
different women in scripture, too many dif- 
ferent cultures represented to say, “Biblical 
womanhood looks like ... bullet point one, 
two, three, four” 


Amen. 


It’s liberating, really, because it means I need 
to follow Jesus as me. I don’t have to alter my 
personality, I'm not forbidden from taking 
leadership positions, and I dont have to knit— 
which is good, because I suck at it. I just have 
to be myself fully committed to Jesus Christ. 
Which is the same for men. Or really anybody 
who wants to follow Jesus. 


In your book, you explain that the “theo- 
logical bulwark" of the biblical womanhood 
movement originated with groups such 
as the Council on Biblical Manhood and 
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anhood.” And that’s one of my critiques: It’s 
selectively applying passages of scripture that 
support the June Cleaver ideal. But they’re 
not actually trying to bring back “biblical” 
womanhood, because nobody honestly wants 
to go back to the patriarchy of a Near Eastern 
culture where women were property, mar- 
riages were typically arranged, and men had 
multiple wives. 


To folks outside of evangelicalism, it may 
come as a shock that some communi- 
ties still use scripture to restrict or forbid 
women's leadership in the church. Why do 
you think complementarian teaching reso- 
nates with some Christians today? 


I think women want to understand what it 
means to be a woman and to follow Jesus 
Christ. I mean, since Jesus is a male, what 
does it mean to be a follower of Jesus as a 
woman? Those are good questions that 
unfortunately have been answered with 
a long list of restrictions trying to manage 
women. A lot of people are trying to make a 
sincere effort to honor what scripture says; I 
just think they’re interpreting it wrong. Like 
the 1 Timothy passage where it says “I don’t 
permit a woman to teach or have authority 
over a man.” A lot of people sincerely think 
that must apply today, but haven't spent a lot 
of time thinking about the context. People 


forget that the point of the epistles was not to 
make new laws, but to apply Jesus’ teachings 
to very specific contexts. To take all of these 
letters and turn them into laws is misguided. 


Do you see other dynamics at work in con- 
temporary complementarian movements? 


I do think there’s an element of power 
involved, but I don't know that people are 
complementarian or conservative in this way 
because they're grasping after power. There is 
a sincere desire to honor scripture and obey 
it. But it does conveniently preserve power 
for men, and it preserves the hierarchal struc- 
ture that exists now. That's a really difficult 
thing to chip away at. 


During your project you observed that 
women of scripture seem particularly con- 
cerned with justice and that “the woman 
of valor, she opens her arms to the poor 
and extends her hands to the needy.” 
What does justice for women look like? 


Women really are a key component to 
turning things around when it comes to 
worldwide poverty. Equipping them with 
basic things can be so powerful; some women 
just need that sewing machine or that farm 
equipment or that education. That’s what jus- 
tice looks like for women around the world: 
not just their ontological equality, but also 
functional equality. I really think that the key 
to lifting women out of poverty is for them to 
be considered and treated as equals. 


Is that the same as justice for women in 
the church? 


I think so. A good example is Leymah 
Gbowee, one of the women from Liberia who 
won the Nobel Peace Prize in 2011. Gbowee 
helped end Liberia's long, bloody civil war 
by organizing both Muslim and Christian 
women to protest. They did sex strikes. They 
camped out at the consulate. They stood in 
front of the soldiers. These women, under 
her leadership, stopped the war. And she got 
her start when she preached a sermon at her 
church. To me, that is such a great example 
of how women are capable of bringing peace 
to the world and lifting communities out of 
poverty; it’s just sometimes they’re forbid- 
den from that platform. I feel that as long 
as we're denying women the opportunity 
to speak and prophesy and lead, we're not 
going to see the sort of justice for women we 
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need to see. And that goes totally across the 
board—it applies in Liberia and it applies in 
Grand Rapids. 


Your project takes some cues from A.J. 
Jacob's book, but one of the ways you dif- 
fer from Jacobs, besides being a woman, 
is that you're a Christian and you believe 
the Bible is an inspired text. How did this 
shape your attitude toward the project? 


Ihad this deep and profound desire to under- 
stand what this text means to me as a woman, 
which is a big question to ask because the bib- 
lical texts can be very troubling for women, 
and glossing over that is just not my style. I 
wanted to wrestle with it—like, why is this 
passage here that seems to treat women as 
property? Why is it that women could be 
considered spoils of war, right along with cat- 
tle and gold? On the other side, what does it 
mean that Jesus, when he rose from the dead, 
first spoke to a woman? What are the impli- 
cations of that? And they’re huge, I think: He 
inaugurated his new kingdom in the presence 
ofa woman whose testimony to it wasn’t even 
considered legitimate. So this wasn't just story 
material to me; this is material that is shaping 
the story of my life, and I want desperately to 
honor it well, and not make it look silly or 
irrelevant. 


After a year of “wrestling with the text,” 
are you walking away with a limp? 


Yes, definitely. But I’ve learned to create a 
space of quietness in front of those passages of 
scripture that I don’t understand or don't like. 


It's no easier to read the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter now than it was before—it’s still 
really troubling and really upsetting. But I’ve 
learned to honor the fact that I’m probably 
supposed to react that way. 

I'm so encouraged that the women of 
Israel used to honor Jephthah’s daughter 
and recognize her story as a tragic one. I'd 
like to see women get creative and come up 
with some new ways to honor the women 
from scripture who—in a patriarchal soci- 
ety—honored God amidst that. Under the 
circumstances they lived, their stories take 
on an even more powerful tone. 


How can women—and men—encourage 
better conversation in evangelical commu- 
nities about how the Bible is understood 
and interpreted? 


Id really love to see Christians take a cue from 
our Jewish brothers and sisters; they engage 
the Bible so differently than we do. Jewish 
folks seem to embrace the difficulty of scrip- 
ture instead of trying to explain it away. They 
don't talk about the “plain, simple meaning of 
scripture”; they see it as this beautiful, multi- 
faceted diamond. There's a reverence for its 
complexity that I really wish evangelicals 
would reclaim. 


Are there any commandments to women 
in the Bible that should be taken literally? 


This will surprise people: I do think 
that wives should submit to their hus- 
bands, because Paul said that we should 


submit one to another 

as Christians. I also 
think that husbands 
should submit to their 
wives. It’s a great idea to 
focus on your own respon- 
sibility to submit to and to 
honor your spouse, so that’s 
actually a really important 
instruction to me, but it goes both ways— 
it’s not solely the woman's responsibility. 


What's at stake for men in conversations 
about biblical womanhood? 


Jesus taught that power was overrated. 
Christian men, particularly in the evangeli- 
cal culture, particularly in the US., have a lot 
of power. And I think that if they were to, in 
the spirit of Christ, surrender some of that 
power by listening to their sisters interpret 
the Bible and sharing authority, they would 
experience that sweet liberation that comes 
with taking out the basin and the towel and 
serving. When men look to the example of 
Jesus Christ, I think it becomes pretty clear 
that they have everything to gain. 


Now that your year is over, are you still on 
a quest for biblical womanhood, literal or 
otherwise? 


I never wanted to be the one who took on 
“womens issues,’ but the project just ignited 
in me this incredible passion to see gender 
equality in the church and in evangelicalism. 
I feel pretty passionate about that. = 
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THE BOOK 


SMUGGLERS 


As Arizona seeks to ban Mexican American Studies, 
a group of Latino artists and friends promises that making 
books disappear won't be that easy + by BELINDA ACOSTA 


Author’s Note: When Arizona House Bill 2281 
was used to dismantle the Mexican American 
Studies program in Tucson public high schools 
earlier this year, books used in the courses were 
removed from classrooms—in at least one school 
as students watched. Most of the titles, but not 
all, were by Latino writers. 

Instead of swallowing their dismay, sev- 
eral students documented what they witnessed 
through social media. Thats how members of 
the Houston-based writers collective Nuestra 
Palabra: Latino Writers Having Their Say heard 
about what happened in Tucson. Incensed by 
the stifling of knowledge, they organized the 
Librotraficante (literally, “book traffickers”) book 
caravan. Their goal was to “smuggle” the “con- 
traband” books back into Tucson, and bring 
attention to what critics contend is a troubling 
combination of anti-intellectualism and the 
state’s anti-immigration stance enacted earlier. 

Nuestra Palabra members worked with 
partner organizations along the caravan route 
to hold press conferences and celebrate Latino 
arts and culture at several Librotraficante 
book bashes. In addition to the public events, 
the five-day journey stopped in six cities, seed- 
ing Librotraficante underground libraries 
along the way. This is a reflection on riding the 
Librotraficante caravan, which took place in 
mid-March. 
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SEEDS. My parents were farm laborers for 
part of their young adult lives. They did that 
body-leeching work in the hot Texas sun, 
picking and hauling cantaloupe, watermelon, 
onions, and anything else that required a 
human hand. 

My life has been very different from theirs. 
I make a living working at a desk. But I keep 
an image near my 


computer: It’s a black- “That book will 


and-white photo of 


farm laborers work- change your life, 


ing a field. Bent at the 


waist, their arms hang brother,” someone 


from their torsos, 


grazing the grouna remarked, as a sorter 
like roots recently stood up, feeling the 


pulled from the earth. 


Whenever I start whin- weight of a book in 


ing—about how hard : 

my chair is, or that my his ha nd. 
computer is too slow, or 

that my agent doesn’t love me as much as his 
other clients—I look at this photo. I work, but 
the kind of work shown in the photo is grind- 
ing and thankless. 

Because the workers’ faces are hidden in 
the shadow of broad-brimmed hats, I feel 
that I know even less about them. I don't 
know their story. What I do know is that the 
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Map showing stops on the 
journey of the Librotraficante 
caravan, which traveled parts of 
the Southwest raising 
awareness of a recent Arizona 
law that removed certain 

books from classrooms. 


spinach, tomatoes, and onions I enjoy on a 
chilled plate are because of these faceless, 
distant people. And yet, I know I'm not that 
far removed from them. Besides our shared 
heritage, it’s hard not to feel a sort of kinship 
to someone who makes it possible for food 
to appear on your plate. 


SOWING. Earlier this year, I went on 
the Librotraficante caravan with 30 other 
activists, writers, artists, and book nerds. 
Officially, I was an embedded reporter 
for the Austin-based Texas Observer. My 
assignment was to write and post about the 
caravan on the road. I was exhausted during 
the day but energized by what I witnessed: 
an outpouring of concern for the future of 
books. The rallying cries focused on pro- 
testing censorship and the support of free 
speech. But at heart people were concerned 
about stories, whether in fiction or histor- 
ical documents. It was clear that people’s 
passion was driven by the recognition of 
story as sustenance. If our stories and our 
history could so easily be banished from the 
classroom (after many years of fighting for 
their inclusion), how will the world know 


about us? How will we know 
ourselves? 

The caravan traveled from 
Houston to San Antonio, to 
El Paso, then into Mesilla and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Along 
the way we were fed. Chicana 
author Denise Chavez provided 
a spread that nearly took up the 
entire length of her Mesilla book- 
store, while the godfather of 
Chicano letters, Rodolfo Anaya, 
welcomed the Librotraficantes 
into his home for a huge pot of 
posole and a few sips of tequila. 
Homemade meals made with 
encouragement and affection 
were plentiful, as were blessings 
by priests and elders. Even those 
who had little to give fed us. 

At El Paso’s book bash held at 
Mercado Mayapan, a man hearing 
for the first time about the elim- 
ination of Mexican American 
Studies in Tucson and the whole- 
sale removal of books from 
classrooms got so angry, he returned home, 
pulled books from his own bookshelves, and 
donated them to the caravan. A woman in 
Albuquerque said she had been unemployed 
for months, but she donated her last $10 
to the cause. The caravan started with 200 
books. By the time it crossed into Arizona, 
there were more than 1,000 books, donated 
by strangers who were sure books were as 
necessary as bread and water. 


SEEDLINGS. One of my favorite snap- 
shot memories from the caravan week was 
witnessing, again and again, someone dis- 
covering that a book—their favorite book, 
the book that nourished them in some way— 
was among the banished. I'll never forget the 
expression on the face of the TV reporter in 
Houston who gasped, “They banned Bless 
Me, Ultima?” 

While only seven titles were officially 
declared “inappropriate for student use” 
because they were said to (according to the 
language of the ruling) “1) promote the over- 
throw of the U.S. government; 2) promote 
resentment toward a race or class of peo- 
ple; 3) [be] designed primarily for pupils 
of a particular ethnic group; or 4) advocate 
ethnic solidarity instead of the treatment of 


The five-day journey stopped in 
six cities, supplying underground 
libraries along the way. 


pupils as individuals,” other titles used in the 
Mexican American Studies curriculum also 
were removed. 

Banished alongside Rudolfo Anaya’s Bless 
Me, Ultima were books by Sherman Alexie 
and Pulitzer Prize winner Junot Diaz. Taken 
away were books by Luis Alberto Urrea, 
Dagoberto Gilb, and Carmen Tafolla—who, 
shortly after the caravan ended, was named 
the first poet laureate of San Antonio. Books 
that sustained spirits or filled a void in the 
way that only a good book can were boxed 
and taken away, purportedly for the chil- 
dren’s sake. 


HARVESTING. Perhaps my favorite snap- 
shot was in Albuquerque. It was near the 
end of the caravan, before we headed 
into Tucson. Books had to be sorted and 
repacked to accommodate new contri- 
butions and to cull books to seed the 
Librotraficante underground library in 
Albuquerque. Sent to collect the books 
for the Albuquerque library were two 
staff members of Los Jardines Institute, 
a community-based, multicultural edu- 
cational organization. It was 7 a.m. The 
Librotraficantes tasked for this job were 
tired but eager to help Los Jardines get 
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its books. The assigned sorters and pack- 
ers were stooped over the boxes of books, 
picking and moving and hauling, uncer- 
emoniously but efficiently working in 
unison. “That book will change your life, 
brother,’ someone remarked, as a sorter 
stood up, feeling the weight of a book in 
his hand. 

As the institute’s Richard Moore was 
handed a box of books, he remarked, 
“We're harvesting.” He was speaking 
of what was next on his agenda, but as 
I observed the hauling and packing, I 
remembered the photo I keep near my 
computer. I turned Moore’s words over 
in my head, moved by the multiplicity of 
meaning at that moment. We were harvest- 


lf our stories and our 
history could so easily be 
banished from the class- 
room, how will the world 
know about us? 


ing: Shakespeare, Alexie, and Anaya. We 
were harvesting Lorna Dee Cervantes, Ana 
Castillo, Gilb, and Ronald Takaki. Howard 
Zinn, Gloria Anzaldta, and Luis Valdez. 
Jimmy Santiago Baca, Martin Espada, 
Laura Esquivel, Manuel Mufoz, Jonathan 
Kozol, and so many more. 

Perhaps it’s a cruel irony that the his- 
toric drought that desiccated much of the 
nation this summer coincided with an 
eclipse of compassion and fear of criti- 
cal thought, all driven by a suspicion of 
that which is deemed “other,” un-Amer- 
ican, and evil. If there is a bright spot to 
be found in the events leading up to and 
following the Librotraficante caravan, it’s 
that this harvest was so fruitful—enough 
to sustain people of conscience for the 
long, hard winter ahead. m= 


Belinda Acosta has published two nov- 
els, as well as nonfiction pieces that have 
appeared on NPR’ Latino USA and in Poets 
& Writers Magazine, The Texas Observer, 
and elsewhere. This fall she entered the Ph.D. 
program in creative writing at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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DISOBED ‘ENCE CHROREN 
and Other wesavs IN AMERICA'S SCHOO! 


———l 
N 
A TEMPEST IN ARIZONA 


Books are removed from classrooms to avoid discussion of race, 
ethnicity, or Mexican American history. 


TECHNICALLY, the Tucson Unified School District did not ban any 
books after the Dec. 27, 2011, state court ruling that upheld the 
Arizona Education Department's order finding the Mexican American 
Studies program illegal. But in January, the school district removed 
from classrooms seven books it said were referenced in the ruling and 
put them into remote storage. The district, according to Roque Planas 
of Fox News Latino, also “implemented a series of restrictions rang- 
ing from outright prohibition of some books from classrooms, to new 
approval requirements for supplemental texts, and vague instructions 
regarding how texts may be taught.” 

Former Mexican American Studies teachers have been instructed 
to not use their former curricula or instruct students to apply perspec- 
tives dealing with race, ethnicity, or Mexican American history. So, for 
example, Shakespeare's The Tempest can still be taught—but former 
Mexican American Studies instructors have been advised to avoid dis- 
cussion of oppression or race (which have long been taught as themes 
of the play, even in predominantly white classrooms many miles 
removed from Tucson). 

The following seven titles were cited by the Tucson school board as 
part of a curriculum “in violation of state law”: 


1. Critical Race Theory, by Richard Delgado and Jean Stefancic 


2.500 Years of Chicano History in Pictures, edited by Elizabeth 
Martinez 


3. Message to Aztlan, by Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales 


4. Chicano! The History of the Mexican American Civil Rights 
Movement, by F. Arturo Rosales 


5. Occupied America: A History of Chicanos by Rodolfo Acufia 
6. Pedagogy of the Oppressed, by Paulo Freire 
7. Rethinking Columbus: The Next 500 Years, edited by Bill Bigelow 


A sampling of other titles reportedly removed from some Tucson 
classrooms or left in instructional limbo: Ten Little Indians, by Sherman 
Alexie; The Fire Next Time, by James Baldwin; Like Water for Chocolate, 
by Laura Esquivel; Savage Inequalities: Children in America’s Schools, 
by Jonathan Kozol; Civil Disobedience, by Henry David Thoreau; and 
Woman Hollering Creek and Other Stories, by Sandra Cisneros. 

—Julie Polter 
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Send Christmas Cards 


Order Your 
Cards Today 


theworld 


HAVE FAITH. END HUNGER. 


Can we be 
included on your 


We are the perfect gift for the person 
on your list who “has everything”. 


This gift comes in all sizes, will never go out of style, 
will not be returned, and will bring tremendous 
satisfaction. It might, however, be re-gifted! 
They may also want to give this gift 
to someone they know. 


For over twenty years, Right Sharing of World 
Resources has granted micro-credit to women's groups 
in Africa and India which are then repaid within the 
community so that others may benefit. 


Come to our website at www.rswr.org and see how 
your gift will bring joy to the person on your list, 
to the person who will benefit, and to you. 


Right Sharing of World Resources is a Quaker 
organization making it possible to share 
our abundance with the poorest of the poor doing as 
William Penn suggested more than 200 years ago, 
“Let us then see what love cando."” 
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Right Sharing of World Resources 


101 Quaker Hill Drive, Richmonnd, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 © rswr@rswr.org © www.rswr.org 


Like Us On Facebook. 
Ask for a free copy of our “Accountability Statement” 
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BY ELAINA RAMSEY 


Special 
Books 
Section 
In Pursuit of Peace 
Books for traveling the hard and worthy path of nonviolence. 
Are you a fan of author-activists? (Or) 
WHETHER YOU'RE Complete with pictures, The Gospel of Rutba: War, 


50 


a student or a long- 
time activist, there is 
something for every- 
one in our reading list 


Peace, and the Good Samaritan Story in Iraq (Orbis, 
2012), by Greg Barrett, details a remarkable story of gen- 
erosity, hospitality, and community between the citizens 
of two warring nations. After three U.S. Christian peace 
activists visiting Iraq were nearly killed in a car accident 


of books about peace outside the bombed-out town of Rutba, Iraqi Muslims 
and nonviolence. came to their aid and initiated a sacred friendship. This 
Follow this flowchart “good news” amidst war is a gospel worth retelling. 

to find some inspira- 

tion and insight. With both truth and grace, Logan Mehl-Laituri—an 
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Iraq combat veteran turned conscientious objec- 
tor—explains in Reborn on the Fourth of July: The 
Challenge of Faith, Patriotism, and Conscience 
(InterVarsity Press, 2012) how the glorification of mil- 
itary service does not live up to the reality of war. A 
compelling read for churches and Christians struggling 
with questions of faith, patriotism, and violence. 


Coauthored with human-rights journalist Julia Lieblich, 
Wounded | Am More Awake: Finding Meaning After 
Terror (Vanderbilt University Press, 2012) recounts the 
extraordinary life of Esad Boskailo—a doctor who sur- 
vived the genocide in Bosnia and now helps victims of 
terror as a psychiatrist specializing in trauma recov- 
ery. Employing a human-rights framework rather than 
a theological one, this book illustrates how storytell- 
ing can be healing—a timely lesson for congregants, 
churches, and clergy as they grapple with the problem 
of evil in an age of terror. 


While helping to liberate South Africa from the bonds 
of apartheid, Father Michael Lapsley lost both of his 
hands and an eye during a letter-bomb explosion in 
1990. His memoir, Redeeming the Past: My Journey 
from Freedom Fighter to Healer (Orbis, 2012), is filled 
with photographs and reflections on hope and healing, 
as he uses his traumatic experience to offer reconcilia- 
tion and inspiration to a hurting world. 


Want to dig deeper 
into theory and history? (Or) 


Revered as “the godfather of nonviolent 
resistance,’ Gene Sharp released the 
primer Sharp's Dictionary of Power 
and Struggle: Language of Civil 
Resistance in Conflicts (Oxford, 2012) 
to provide activists and educators with 
an A-to-Z guide to the ideologies, strat- 
egies, and history of nonviolent action. 


Gabriel Moran's scholarly work Living 
Nonviolently: Language for Resisting 
Violence (Lexington Books, 2011) 
rethinks how we speak about violence 
in our everyday life—such as the “war” 
on poverty—to illuminate a new way of 
being. Recommended for religious and 
secular educators, fans of political phi- 
losophy and peace studies, or anyone 
interested in living nonviolently. 


Peace from Above: An Orthodox 
Resource Book on War, Peace, and 
Nationalism (Orthodox Research 
Institute, 2011), edited by Father Hildo 
Bos and Jim Forest, is a compendium 
of case studies, canonical texts, and 
theological essays to help Orthodox 
Christians respond faithfully to the 
demands of modern warfare. While 
no easy answers are provided, this vol- 
ume allows readers to think and act 
thoughtfully in regard to war-making 
and the challenge of peace. 


Living 


Nonviolently 


Gabriel Moran 


ASTOR SELF RkeEele ® 


FIGHTING FOR 


Still not convinced about what 
Jesus said about nonviolence? 


What would you do if someone were attacking 

a loved one? What about Hitler? The essayists in 
A Faith Not Worth Fighting For: Addressing 
Commonly Asked Questions about Christian 
Nonviolence (Cascade Books, 2012) take seri- 
ously these and several other challenges to 
pacifism while explaining how nonviolence is “at 
the heart of following Jesus.’ This accessible vol- 
ume was edited by Tripp York and Justin Bronson 
Barringer. 


Artists and visual learners will appreciate Charles 
McCollough’s latest book, The Non-Violent 
Radical: Seeing and Living the Wisdom of 
Jesus (Wipf and Stock, 2012). Using both words 
and images, McCollough reveals simple and time- 
less truths about the nonviolent ethic of Jesus 
wisdom sayings. 


Allan Aubrey Boesak, a leading figure in the strug- 
gle against apartheid in South Africa, and Curtiss 
Paul DeYoung, a white U.S. theologian, join forces 
in Radical Reconciliation: Beyond Political 
Pietism and Christian Quietism (Orbis, 2012) to 
challenge Christians to practice true reconcilia- 
tion and rise up against systemic injustice, even at 
the cost of losing one’s own power and privilege. 

A great book for those interested in race relations 
(which should be all Christians). 


Elaina Ramsey is assistant editor of Sojourners. 
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BY JULIE POLTER 


KEEPING IT REAL 


Looking for a powerful read? Check these out. 


EVEN IN AN age of ever-faster news cycles 
and shorter word counts, some journalists 
still find ways to dig deep into research and 
reporting to bring history to life and lift up 
voices that might otherwise be unheard. 
Here is an eclectic mix of nonfiction works 
on issues and people that matter. 


if Can those who commit violent 

| FE crimes ever truly be rehabili- 
rer tated? What happens to them 

5 URD ER once they're out of prison? In 
. ai MEN Life After Murder: Five Men 
i Distasi ee in Search of Redemption 
{ eomr tion (PublicA ffairs, 2012), Nancy 
“WNANCY | Mullane follows her subjects 
MULL from prison to welcome-home 


parties and beyond. While 
never minimizing the crimes her subjects 
have committed, she portrays their full, 
complicated humanity. Moving insights 
about the ongoing spiritual, emotional, and 
practical work of accepting responsibility 
for great wrongs and rebuilding a life after 
prison are framed by reporting on the con- 
voluted, expensive prison and parole policies 
of California. 


You might not expect grip- 
ping drama from a writer 
specializing in U.S. Supreme 
Court history, but that’s what 
Gilbert King’s Devil in the 
Grove: Thurgood Marshall, 
the Groveland Boys, and 
the Dawn of a New America 
(Harper, 2012) delivers. Long 
before he became a Supreme 
Court Justice, Thurgood Marshall was an 
NAACP lawyer who risked his life travel- 
ling to the Jim Crow South to defend African 
Americans accused of capital crimes. Devil 
in the Grove describes his efforts to save a 
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black citrus picker from the electric chair 
in a Florida county where the Klan and law 
enforcement were brutally intertwined— 
and brings alive an era of domestic terrorism 
against people of color in the not-distant- 
enough past. 


In an effort to bet- 
ter understand those 
affected by the U.S. 
immigration crisis, poet 
and journalist Ananda 
Rose traveled to the 
Arizona-Mexico bor- 
der and interviewed 
migrants, religious activ- 
ists, humanitarians, vigilantes, Border 
Patrol agents, ranchers, and many others. 
She relates these diverse stories, analyzing 
the ideological and religious undercur- 
rents they reveal, in Showdown in the 
Sonoran Desert: Religion, Law, and the 
Immigration Controversy (Oxford 
University Press, 2012). While Rose’s 
beginning and ending point alludes to sym- 
pathy for those who argue for compassion 
for immigrants, the range of perspectives 
included helps the reader understand the 
passions on all sides. 


The author of God is 
Red: The Secret Story 
of How Christianity 
Survived and Flourished 
in Communist China 
(HarperOne, 2012), Liao 
Yiwu, is not himself a 
believer. A dissident who 
was once imprisoned for 
four years for writing a 
poem about the Tiananmen Square protests, 
Liao became fascinated by the passion and 
optimism of Christians as he was researching 


a project on people who live in the margins 
in China. These 18 loosely linked essays 
and interviews give moving glimpses into 
the lives of a few of the estimated 70 mil- 
lion Chinese Christians, including examples 
of profound courage under ongoing perse- 
cution. God is Red, translated by Wenguang 
Huang, has just been released in paperback. 


Why do some people, when 
plunged into a morally compro- 
mising situation, refuse to do 
what they think is wrong, even 
at risk of reputation, career, or 
their lives? In Beautiful Souls: 
Saying No, Breaking Ranks, 
and Heeding the Voice of 
Conscience in Dark Times 
(FSG, 2012), author Eyal Press 
explores the psychology of resistance 
through the stories of four very different 
people: A Swiss police captain who in 1938 
defied orders and let Jewish border-cross- 
ers stay in Switzerland; a Serb in Vukovar 
in 1991 who saved the lives of numerous 
Croats; an elite Israeli soldier who refused 
to serve in the Occupied Territories; and a 
financial-industry whistle-blower. 


Over the past decade, thousands 
of Western Christians, possess- 
ing faith and vision but not 
necessarily practical knowledge 
or humility, have gone to Africa 
to start or work at ministries 
in response to the AIDS epi- 
demic. In A Twist of Faith: An 
American Christian's Quest to 
Help Orphans in Africa (Beacon 
Press, 2012), John Donnelly explores this 
broader phenomenon through the expe- 
rience of one “do-gooder;’ David Nixon, a 
devout carpenter from North Carolina who 
seeks to help orphans in Malawi. An infor- 
mative look at the mixed effects of good 
intentions abroad, and a moving story of a 
sincere Christian learning hard lessons about 
how to best serve across cultural divides. 


Deb Richardson-Moore’s first career was in 
journalism. She puts those writing skills to 
fine use in The Weight of Mercy: A Novice 
Pastor on the City Streets (Monarch Books, 
2012), a memoir of the first few years of her 
second vocation. Richardson-Moore was just 


a notch shy of 51 and from the 
comfortable side of town when 
she preached her first sermon 
as pastor of the Triune Mercy 
Center, a church that ministers 
to people who are homeless in 
Greenville, South Carolina. She 
describes well the heartbreak, 
frustration, and occasional 
triumph specific to accompa- 
nying those struggling with addiction; the 
growth of an unorthodox, mixed-class con- 
gregation; and her own doubts and fears along 
the way. 


Two books first published in hardcover last 
year and recently released in paperback look 
at matters of faith, conscience, and nonvio- 
lence during World War I. Journalist Louisa 
Thomas writes about her great-grandfa- 
ther, Norman Thomas, 
a Presbyterian minister 
and pacifist when the war 
began, in Conscience: 
Two Soldiers, Two 
Pacifists, One Family—A 
Test of Will and Faith in 
World War I (Penguin 
Books, 2012). The book 
is an interesting account 
of the inner turmoil of 
a family wrestling with 
diverging convictions 
and the outer turmoil 
of a country undergo- 
ing profound societal 
changes in the midst of ALL WARS 
war. In To End All Wars: [ee 

A Story of Loyalty and 
Rebellion, 1914-1918 
(Mariner Books, 2012), 
Adam Hochschild details the robust strug- 
gle in Great Britain between those who 
thought the war was righteous and neces- 
sary and those who thought it was evil and 
foolhardy—the latter included 20,000 con- 
scientious objectors, more than 6,000 of 
whom were jailed for refusing alternative 
service. An informative history of those at 
all levels of society who, for reasons moral, 
religious, and practical, resisted the march 
to a war that proved to be a global cata- 
clysm. = 
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Nineveh 


He uproots teeth primordial in nature and that eat his soul 
with appetite the size of mercenary forces plundering a city 


whose inhabitants do not fight back because most of them 
are women, children, and animals that creep on all fours. 


He knows of a city not spared and is without name, unlike Nineveh, 
whose repentant king decreed: 


Human beings and animals shall be covered with sackcloth, 
and they shall cry mightily to God. 


He thinks of what to do but knows that he is not the prophet 
Jonah and therefore lives a life absent of divine interventions. 


Yet he wallows like Jonah when swallowed by the whale of life. 


A city stands in the far regions of his soul, beckoning the presence 
of creatures clothed with sackcloth. 


Elvis O. Alves, a hospital chaplain, teaches at John Jay College of Criminal Justice 


in New York City. 
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Short Takes 


SIX QUESTIONS FOR... 


ely 


Leila Sansour 


Bio: Catholic Palestinian film director and founder of the nonprofit Open Bethlehem. 


How did Open Bethlehem get started? 

Growing up in Bethlehem, I always 
wanted to leave. I settled in London, but 
when events started becoming worse and 
worse in the region, I wanted to do some- 
thing. So I went back and started working on 
a film. My cousin encouraged me and said, 
“Look at what's happening to our city. Why 
don’t you do more than just a film?” And 
so together, in 2005, we started a campaign 
called Open Bethlehem. 


What is its main goal? The idea is 

to use Bethlehem as a doorway into 
the region. We created the Bethlehem 
Passport, which is like an honorary citi- 
zenship, inviting people to partake in the 
town that stands for joy and goodwill to 
all. The passport is an appeal to everybody 
to do something to help bring peace to the 
Middle East. We aim mostly at educating 
people abroad—policymakers, the media, 
and church leaders—about the plight of 
Bethlehem, its Christian community, and 


the diversity of the city. 


What's the focus of your documen- 

tary Operation Bethlehem? It’s about 
how and why we created this campaign. 
There were a lot of people that I loved in this 
town that were no longer there because Israel 
started building the wall. That became a big 
challenge to the community, so I wanted to 
remember their legacy. 

It also shows how I decided to stay. In 
choosing this, I realized I was not a captive in 
Bethlehem. It was a liberating thought. The 
film documented all this and became much 
bigger than I thought it would be. We are 
releasing the film in the U.K. this Christmas 
and in the US. in December 2013. 


What role has your Catholic faith 
played in your work? I always feel 
that my work is a kind of a prayer, a way of 
saying that I don’t want to have feelings of 
hatred or anger. And the only way I don't is 
by working. When I get very frustrated with 


“The Bethlehem Passport is an appeal to do something 
to help bring peace to the Middle East.” 
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Open Bethlehem photo 


Website: www.operationbethlehem.com 


my work, I think of it as a prayer and focus 
on the love. 


What is your vision for justice in 

Palestine? I think that in the end there 
has to be dignity for both peoples. The 
Palestinians deserve the right to a sovereign 
nation with a contiguous territory, not just 
pockets where they live. If the Palestinians 
have that, real peace and goodwill can be 
forged between both peoples. The final aspi- 
ration is that we can live in this area and 
share it. 


What gives you the most hope in this 

work? The situation on the ground in 
Palestine and Israel is just so bad. Rather 
than feeling weak, angry, and disempowered, 
I believe strongly that we can do it. When 
you find the will in yourself and you see it 
in your partners, you feel that there must be 
a way. Some people are very pessimistic and 
say, “Nothing will succeed.” But I don't want 
to believe it for a second. 

—Interview by Anne Marie Roderick, 


Anne Marie Roderick, a former editorial 
assistant at Sojourners, is a student at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 
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Build a brighter future with your investment 


Joyce Shujaa Kantande (far left) of Tanzania—confined to A loan from Oikocredit project partner Kitunda Savings 
bed following complications from a severe car accident— and Credit Cooperative helped build a classroom that 
began caring for friends’ children while they worked, and enables Joyce to teach classes of up to 30 students 
discovered high demand for the valuable community service. from a bed. And with two more loans, she expanded the 
Requests grew and grew, but Joyce needed more space. school to include a nursery. 


Oikocredit invests in Kitunda SACCO and over 800 organizations like 
it to help women like Joyce build bright futures for their communities 


With the Oikocredit Growth Plan, you can open an investment 

for the benefit of your child or grandchild. Your child or grand- 

child will receive an annual return of 2%; at the same time, 

communities build sustainable economic growth. 
As the child grows each year, Oikocredit continues to lend Oo | KO = A 
your money to our project partners who in tum make income- an il “A 
generating loans to women like Joyce. The longer your funds - 


remain invested, the greater your impact. That’s a return 
you can count on, 


usa@oikocredit.org | 202-728-4140 | www.oikocreditusa.org 


Deep Economy 


Divest from Fossil Fuels. Now. 


“LOTS OF COMPANIES do rotten 
things in the course of their busi- 
ness—pay terrible wages, make 
people work in sweatshops—and 
we pressure them to change those 
practices,” says veteran anti-corpo- 
rate-abuse leader Naomi Klein. “But 
these numbers make clear that with 
the fossil-fuel industry, wrecking 
the planet is their business model. 
It’s what they do” 

The numbers she’s referring to 
are straightforward—they were first 
put forth in a report by a group of 
U.K. financial analysts a year ago, 
and they’ve now begun to seep into 
the debate about climate change. 
They show that if we have any hope 
of keeping the increase in global 
temperature below the 2 degree 
Celsius line (a goal so conservative 
that even the U.S. and Chinese gov- 
ernments have embraced it as their 
target), we can only emit 565 more 


You can have a healthy fossil-fuel 
industry or a healthy planet, but you 
can't have both. 


gigatons of carbon dioxide. But the 
fossil-fuel industry, it turns out, 
has 2,795 gigatons worth of car- 
bon in its inventory—that is, five 
times what it would take to run the 
Genesis creation story backwards. 

In other words, this is not a 
case of “bad business practices.” It’s 
not like Apple paying bad wages 
or making workers use dangerous 
chemicals. Those are deplorable, and 
correctable—they’re what the boy- 
cott or the shareholder resolution 
was invented for. That’s how we’ve 
fought everything from grape grow- 
ers to sweatshops. 

But it’s the underlying business 
model of the fossil-fuel industry 
that’s the problem. They're making 
more money than any corporations 
in the planet’s history, and they’re 
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doing it by altering the chemistry of 
the atmosphere. They're outlaws— 
not against the laws of the state 
(given their financial might they get 
to write those), but against the laws 
of physics. You can have a healthy 
fossil fuel industry or a healthy 
planet, but you can't have both. 


ONE WAY TO fight their power is 
to stop using fossil fuel. Many of 
us have done our best—I’m writ- 
ing this article with power from 
the solar panels on the roof. But 
you can't make the math of cli- 
mate change balance out with that 
approach alone—not when the fos- 
sil-fuel companies use their riches to 
warp our democracy. They've made 
sure that the greatest special break 
ever given has stayed intact—alone 
among industries, they're allowed 
to pour their most dangerous waste 
into the atmosphere for free. 

No, even more than weaning 
our own lives off coal and gas and 
oil, we've got to convert the system 
itself, so that renewable energy no 
longer faces an impossible uphill 
fight. We've got to break the power 
of the fossil-fuel industry. 

So, beginning the day 
after the election, we’re 
mounting a 20-cities-in- 
20-nights roadshow designed 
to spark a divestment move- 
ment as big and insistent as 
the one that helped bring 
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File photo 


The Western Antarctic Peninsula 
is one of the fastest warming 
places onthe planet. 


down the apartheid regime in 
South Africa. It won't be easy—col- 
lege trustees, pension fund boards, 
and church executives won't want 
to divest their fossil-fuel stocks, 
because they comprise such a large 
part of the economy. 

But this will be the ultimate test 
of whether we're going to acquiesce 
to a future like the one we saw the 
trailer for this past summer: epic 
drought; global grain prices up 40 
percent; unprecedented Arctic melt. 
It doesn't matter if you drive a Prius: 
If you, or the institution that you're 
a part of, makes money off the fossil- 
fuel industry, then you're implicated 
in that destruction. You're not lov- 
ing your neighbors, not safeguarding 
creation. You're selling them down 
the river. 

And if those institutions sell that 
stock, it will begin to pressure those 
companies, make them open to polit- 
ical compromise, slow the headlong 
rush toward destruction. Right now 
ExxonMobil spends $100 million a 
day trying to find more hydrocarbons 
to burn. That's the definition of irre- 
sponsible. And the definition of why 
we need to divest from coal 
and oil and gas. Now. = 


Bill McKibben, the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury 
College in Vermont, is 
founder of 350.org. 
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EYES @ EARS 


Average Americans, the supposed winners 
of the global rat race, are overworked and 


How to Be Happy 


THE DOCUMENTARY film The 
Economics of Happiness, produced 
by the International Society for 
Ecology and Culture, begins starkly, 
with full-screen titles that tell us we 
are facing an environmental crisis, 
an economic crisis, and a crisis of the 
human spirit. As the film goes along, 
it strongly suggests that those three 
crises are interrelated. 

In the end, the filmmakers and 
their multicultural array of talking 
heads ask that we stop measuring 
human progress simply by eco- 
nomic growth and give priority to 
the quality of life, the health of com- 
munities and their cultures, and the 
sustainability of our economic prac- 
tices. In short, they suggest replacing 
our mad rush toward globalization 
with a back-to-the-future move to 
“localization” 

Early in the film, writer-director- 
narrator Helena Norberg-Hodge tells 
us about the people of the remote 
Ladakh region of the Himalayas, one 


overstressed—and still falling behind 


economically. 
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of the highest spots on earth to be 
inhabited by a settled human com- 
munity. When Norberg-Hodge first 
visited the Ladakhis in the 1970s, 
she says, they were self-sufficient, 
healthy, and mostly at peace, with 
themselves and each other. Then 
came the great Western world with 
its bells and whistles and manufac- 
tured needs. Soon the people became 
dissatisfied with their traditional way 
of life and were driven to compete 
in a cash economy. Before long, there 
was open hostility between Muslims 
and Buddhists, who had co-existed 
peacefully for centuries, a fraying of 
the social fabric, and an atmosphere 
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of gloom and depression. 

Norberg-Hodge reports that 
when she first came to Ladakh, she 
asked a young man to show her a 
“poor” house. The guide stopped, 
thought for a moment, and said, 
“There are no poor houses in 
Ladakh.” Ten years later, she heard 
the same guide plead for aid from 
a group of Western visitors because, 
he said, the Ladakhis were so terri- 
bly poor. 

The film’s analysis will be 
familiar to readers of this maga- 
zine. Deregulated global 
trade has led to a system 
in which small farm- 
ers around the world, for 
instance, are forced to 
compete with the agro- 
industrial behemoths of 
the American Midwest, 
and traditional cultures and reli- 
gions become passé before the 
allure of Hollywood and Madison 
Avenue. The result is destitution, 
division, and mass alienation. 
Meanwhile, according to Boston 
College sociologist Juliet Schor, the 
supposed winners of the global rat 
race, the average Americans, are 
overwhelmed, overworked, 
overstressed, and still falling 
behind economically. 

The answer, according to 
The Economics of Happiness, 
is to replace globalization 
with localization. Stop, for F 
instance, flying apples from 
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Britain to South Africa to 
be waxed, and then back 
to Britain to be sold. Stop 
developing the less-devel- 
oped countries along our 
19th and 20th century fossil 
fuel-based model and turn 
| instead to wind and solar 
energy that can be captured 
and used locally, without 
huge centralized infrastruc- 
tures. Stop subsidizing 
environmentally irresponsible fac- 
tory farming and help poor countries 
move back toward local agriculture 
and food self-sufficiency. 

Of course, this is the kind of stuff 
that corporate mouthpieces and gov- 
ernment policy wonks alike dismiss 
with a roll of the eyes. But it isn’t pie 
in the sky; cooperating with nature 
actually works better than declaring 
war on it. According to the Indian 
scholar Vandana Shiva, biodiverse 
small farms in India produce three- 
to-five-times more food per acre 
than U.S.-style oil- and petrochemi- 
cal-intensive industrial farms. 

Toward the end, the film makes a 
quick world tour of signs of hope— 
grassroots efforts and initiatives 
that are rising up to challenge cap- 
italist globalization—from the 
international peasants network La 
Via Campesina to the urban farm- 
ers of Detroit. 

While this film will never win 
any Academy Awards, it does effec- 
tively raise the most important 
questions that human beings face 
today, and it could serve as a great 
starting point for education and 
discussion about the three-headed 
crisis that has us all by the 
throat. = 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
His latest book is the novel 
| White Boy. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE B 


A World Without Immigrants? 


IT WOULD BE strange if any segment of the liturgical year left out the theme of migration. 
The Bible is riddled from end to end with the journeys of nomads, pilgrims, exiles, return- 
ing exiles, and the risky intrusions of strangers across boundaries erected to deter them. 
This season's poster child for divinely inspired mobility is the lovely figure of the Moabite 
“alien” Ruth, who chooses to leave her own country and accompany her beloved Jewish 
mother-in-law when she returns as a widow to her native Judea. Ruth’s story is romantic, 
even erotic, as she daringly slips into the arms of Boaz during the sexually charged siesta 
at the threshing floor. But our readings are no mere novelette. Scripture shows how much 
hinged on her pluck and her allure. Her great-grandson will be David, and her descendant 


Jesus the Messiah! 


“Where would we be without immigrants?” is one of the many questions between the 
lines of the scriptures. The Bible has lots to say to us about the divine impulse active in migra- 
tions, and the opening of the heart to “strangers within our gates’—things guaranteed to 


alarm defensive nationalists of every stripe. 


I remember the deep spiritual emotion that caught us all up in Boston's Faneuil Hall 
during my naturalization ceremony—Cambodian refugees, Vietnamese grandmothers, 


» Salvadoran families, and all the rest of us. I think of the migration of my own 
_ great-grandparents to Russia, and the adventures that have scattered my own 
family from New Zealand to Mexico. How God revels in mixing us all up! 


Gatta. 
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What Kind of ‘One’? 


| Martin L. Smith, an Episcopal priest, is an author, preacher, and retreat leader. 
His newest book is Go in Peace: The Art of Hearing Confessions, with Julia 


Ruth 1:1-18; Deuteronomy 6:1-9; Psalms 119:1-8; Hebrews 9:11-14; Mark 12:28-34 


IN OUR READINGS from Deuteronomy and 
Mark we are summoned, as the new Israel, 
as followers of Jesus, to hear that “the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one; you shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your mind, and 
with all your strength” (Deuteronomy 6:4-5; 
see Mark 12:29-31). In fact, this is something 
very difficult to hear. We are hard of hear- 
ing because familiarity makes it seem trite. 
But even if we allow ourselves to receive its 
actual impact, it remains emotionally prob- 
lematic. The first commandment is utterly 
uncompromising: Only total love matches 
the claims of God. God requires all of us, 
all the time, in every circumstance. Now if 
God is one reality among others, one being 
among others, then God becomes automat- 
ically the jealous rival of every loyalty we 
could owe to other beings. That kind of God 
must divert us away from the others to claim 
our exclusive devotion. We are doomed to 
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become forever torn between the exclusive 
claims of God and our other loves and loyal- 
ties. How can we love such a One? 

The only way through the dilemma is 
a kind of enlightenment—a discovery that 
God is one, as the all-inclusive one, under- 
girding, permeating, and connecting all. 
God is not a rival of anything, but a secret 
presence in all things. So the second com- 
mandment is a window into one of the 
implications of the first. Love of neighbor 
and of self are all possible when we see our 
neighbors—and our enemies! —and our own 
selves as vessels of hidden divine presence. 
We cannot hate anyone or anything in which 
we sense through faith “the One God and 
Father of all who is above all and through 
all and in all” (Ephesians 4:6). 

Those who embrace the challenge of 
social transformation inspired by the gospel 
need this authentically mystical spirituality 
that intuits the all-permeating Oneness of 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


God. It is because God is One-in-All that we 
know we are being most loving as we tackle 
the most earthy, the most practical, details 
that make up well-being. We are in love 
with God as we see to drains and latrines, 
to schools, to vaccines, to micro-loans, to 
hospices. 


[ NOVEMBER 11 ] 


Self-Giving Changes 
Everything 


Ruth 3:1-5, 4:13-17; Psalm 146; 
Hebrews 9:24-28; Mark 12:38-44 


WHENEVER I HEAR the story about Jesus 
watching the widow put two copper coins 
into the temple treasury, I have no difficulty 
putting a face to her. She is completely real 
to me because, in the weeks immediately fol- 
lowing my ordination more than 40 years 
ago, I came across a woman in my parish 
whose practice was identical. She was an 
elderly woman looking after her very old 
house-bound mother. They were on the rota 
Id inherited of those who received commu- 
nion at home. After communion, she gave 
me an envelope with their monthly offer- 
ing, and I accidentally noticed through the 
cheap paper the actual amount. I was thun- 
derstruck. She could not possibly afford 
that amount from their meager pensions! 
This was the beginning of my real train- 
ing as a priest. So these gospel stories were 
not merely texts to be studied but pointers 
to realities going on all the time behind the 
anonymous fronts of the houses lining my 
neighborhood! All unawares, this woman 
started me off reckoning with the differ- 
ence between people giving of themselves, 
and people allocating from what they could 
spare. And the usual sign was that people 
giving of themselves had very low profiles, 
while many of those who gave from surplus 
expected recognition and sometimes entitle- 
ment to special influence in the community. 

The gospel theme casts light on the argu- 
ment sustained in the letter to the Hebrews. 
The author is inviting us to contrast sacrifi- 
cial rituals with the self-offering of Jesus on 
the cross. In the temple rituals, performed 
over and over again, the priests were offering 
blood, but it was not their own. Christ had 
nothing to offer except himself. The rituals of 
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the temple were intrinsically excessive; thou- 
sands of animals were slaughtered. What was 
a routine crucifixion in comparison with 
these costly rituals? A miserable, poverty- 
stricken nothing—an insult to God, not an 
offering! But not so. Just one act of real self- 
giving changes everything. 


[ NOVEMBER 18 ] 


Access to the 
Heart of God 


1 Samuel 1:4-20; Psalm 16; 
Hebrews 10:11-25; Mark 13:1-8 


IT WOULD BE an interesting experiment to 
fire people’s imagination in response to the 
letter to the Hebrews. I have never heard any- 
one attempt to initiate a congregation into 
this spirituality that pictures God’s immedi- 
ate presence as a sanctuary or temple, and 
presents the results of Jesus’ self-offering on 
the cross in terms of a breaking down all 
obstacles in the way of our penetration into 
the inmost sanctum of God's glory. Through 
Christ we have immediate access to intimacy 
with God, and nothing on God's side bars us 
from approaching “in full assurance of faith” 


Jesus wields authority 
as a witness to the truth. 


(Hebrews 10:22). It is faithless on our part 
to pretend that our fallibility disqualifies us. 
That's just a pretext for avoiding intimacy 
with God, since through Christ our hearts 
have “been sprinkled clean from an evil con- 
science and our bodies washed with pure 
water” (10:22). Our once-and-for-all baptism 
undermines the clever rationalizations that 
justify our holding back from experiencing 
that intimacy that has been opened up “once 
for all” (10:10). Sin is a refusal to experience 
an intimacy we have already been given. 
Paradoxically, it is that experience of inti- 
macy with God that releases us to cooperate 
with God’s work of judgment and renewal 
in the world. In today’s gospel, Jesus contra- 
dicts his disciple’s complacent admiration for 
the splendors of the temple with a brusque 


prediction of its total destruction in the near 
future. The temple was the central bank and 
the headquarters for taxation as well as a 
religious sanctuary. God’s judgment was 
to fall not only on the liturgical system but 
the national financial apparatus. Nothing 
would be spared, if the people refused the 
last chance to repent that Jesus had been 
mandated to offer them. What kind of spir- 
ituality will be robust enough to free us to 
participate fully in God’s warning and sum- 
mons to our own world? 


[ November 25 ] 


Every Eye Will 
See Him 


2 Samuel 23:1-7; Daniel 7:9-10, 13-14; 
Revelation 1:4b-8; John 18:33-37 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR reaches its climax 
with a Sunday that in modern times has 
come to focus on the theme of the kingship 
of Christ—a theme that is fraught with irony 
since the sovereignty of the Crucified One is 
exercised in ways that are totally foreign to 
the practices of human power-brokers and 
dictators. In the extract from John of Jesus’ 
trial, Jesus does not claim the compromis- 
ing title. Instead he says, “You say that I am 
aking” He claims to wield authority only as 
witness to the truth. His lordship is one of 
uncovering and disclosing what the powers- 
that-be need to conceal in order to subject 
and exploit men and women. In Greek, the 
word for truth is aletheia, which signifies 
un-hiddenness. (The mythic river of forget- 
fulness, Lethe, derives from the same root.) 
Truth is an event in which actual reality is 
allowed to come forth out of hiding. And 
in the supreme vulnerability of the cross, 
the reality of God’s sublime, suffering, non- 
violent love stands out before our eyes, no 
longer obscured by the smoke-screen of 
human projection. 

The revelation of the cross is not some 
strange, erratic exception in the history of 
God but the disclosure of what has always 
been and will always be true. So in the 
majestic opening of the subversive tract we 
call the book of Revelation, it is declared to 
express the very being of “the one who is and 


who was and who is to come” (Revelation 
1:4). It is the truth spelled out by the entire 
alphabet of divine meaning, from Alpha to 
Omega. As such it is ultimately inescapable. 
Every human being must eventually see the 
wounded Chosen One “coming with the 
clouds” to God (verse 7), and see the rev- 
elation of divine self-giving proved and 
vindicated. “All the tribes of the earth” must 
eventually wail in horror as the veil is torn 
away, and they realize what suffering human 
beings have inflicted—through their apathy, 
violence, and exploitation—on the crucified 
love of the Creator. m 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ 
online resource for sermon preparation 
and Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ 
preaching-the-word. 
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Hi Memoirs of the Soul: A Writing Guide, 
Republished, Available from Amazon.com 
& directly from Ingot Press, www.memoir- 
workshops.com. 
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GOD is NoT 


a Republican 
..or a Democrat 


Get ready for the elections with 
this classic sticker from Sojourners. 


Visit store.sojo.net and click 
on “stickers.” 
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Is it global warming or an alien invasion? 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


People of Earth... 


THE SKIES LOOK different to 
me these days. The soft and tran- 
quil clouds of my youth that often 
reminded me of cute Disney char- 
acters—a misty Dumbo drifting 
languidly overhead—have mostly 
been replaced by dark and threaten- 
ing formations, more reminiscent of 
Disney’s lesser-known films, such as 


Godzilla vs. The Little Mermaid: This 
Time It’s Personal. More specific, the 
violently roiling skies of late are like 
a scene from Steven Spielberg’s War 
of the Worlds, where intense storm 
clouds heralded an alien invasion. 
Which is why I always carry a 
prepared speech of surrender in my 
backpack, in case I need to imme- 
diately declare loyalty to a superior 
race. Although, so far, the alien pres- 
ence has been pretty unimpressive, 
consisting mainly of crude, human- 
oid Kardashians attempting to 
assimilate quietly. One hopes that 
when the next prototypes arrive, 
they will better conceal the vaguely 
reptilian features of their plan- 
et’s indigenous life forms. Not to 
mention vice presidential hopeful 
“Paul Ryan, whose hairline dis- 
plays the telltale widow’s peak once 
thought to be a unique facial char- 
acteristic of earthly vampires, until 
NASA rovers spotted it on a rock on 
Mars. (Mars reportedly privatized 
its health care for seniors decades 
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ago, and just look at the place now: 
not an elderly person in sight.) 


BUT WHAT WAS | talking about? 
Oh yes, the weather. The typical fore- 
cast this summer included phrases 
such as “hurricane-force winds,” 
“damaging hail,” and “start hoard- 
ing toilet paper.” Of the four mature 
trees in our yard, only one 
remains, having survived 
repeated gale-force winds 
through pluck and attitude, 
although having a trunk the cir- 
cumference of a grain silo probably 
helped. (I could never get my arms 
around it for a hug, back when I used 
to do that sort of thing.) 

This new meteorological nor- 
mal reflects the changes occurring 
in the environment, you know, that 
thing that some believe is natu- 
rally affected by the natural cyclical 
changes of nature, naturally. So, 
if you follow the logic, melting ice 
shelves will eventually re-freeze, 
probably in a few weeks, in time 
for another white Christmas in 
Greenland. (Although, with “green” 
in their name, why wouldn't they 
welcome the loss of a couple gla- 
ciers? You can't grow a good lawn 
on those things anyway.) 

More astute and thought- 
ful observers, however, blame the 
recent weather on lack of prayer in 
schools, forced immunizations, and 
homosexuals. To those who don't see 
a connection, I simply remind you 
that when a butterfly flaps its wings 


on one side of the world, another z 
small Pennsylvania town reaps the? 
benefits of natural gas exploration. ~ 
And if the water tastes funny, well, 
then, that’s just a bonus. 

Were I alesser man—not known 
for an almost Christ-like love of my 
fellow citizens—I might note that the 
extreme droughts, violent tornadoes, 
and an epidemic of virus-carrying 
mosquitoes are mostly plagu- 
ing politically conservative states. 
These states have been represented 
by politicians who don't believe in 
climate change—or, for that mat- 
ter, evolution, regular check-ups, or 
most of what Jesus said in the New 
Testament. (They've searched in vain 
for Jesus’ guiding words in the Old 
Testament, but finding none, they're 
going with Lamentations.) 

On the other hand, these same 
politicians do believe strongly in 
American exceptionalism, although 
it turns out that means America 
makes a lot of exceptions, like to vot- 
ers who don't have photo IDs. Who 
knew? 

Be that as it may, I have always 
taken great strength from a mes- 
sage I once saw on a bumper sticker: 
“Take care of creation and creation 
will take care of you.” Admittedly, it 
was on the bumper of a large, gas- 
guzzling SUV, but you have to have 
a big bumper for a message like that, 
on account of all the words. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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HOW GOD USED. 

A FLAWED. MAN~ 
TO BRING. PEACE 
T0 A BROKEN COUNTRY - 


l ! N (} () [ N 5 “To study Lincoln is to contemplate the ways” 
of God in the affairs of men. No one who 
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reads, for example, his Second Inaugural 
Address can doubt that Abraham Lincoln 
had a profound sense of God. In the tone of 
a grave religious poem, it bears the terrible 


weight of our worst war, and still it finds in 
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that war an act of Divine justice, ‘true and 
righteous altogether. Stephen Mansfield 


investigates with charm and sympathy how ~ 


god HLIM 


Lincoln looked to Heaven for the strength 


A PRESIDENT'S Z 
to carry burdens beyond the human. 


STRUGGLE WITH 


PAITH AND LARRY P. ARNN, PRESIDENT 
WHAT IT MEANT HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


FOR AMERICA 
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Available wherever books and ebooks are sold 


Get Schooled, 


without relocating. 


Denver Seminary is proud to introduce, inContext. An on-line and on-campus learning 
experience that lets you earn your Master of Arts in Leadership degree—without having 
to relocate. inContext gives you access to the knowledge, support and mentoring 
you need and the flexibility to learn when and where you want. 


INCONTEXT 


Learn more or get started by visiting: 
DenverSeminary.edu/incontext 
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